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A Letter and an Article. 





THE LETTER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE THEATRE.” 
Dear Sir,— 

Passing down Arundel Street the other day, I saw 
upon the steps of Talbot House a thin roll of MS. Acting wpon princi- 
ple, I at once rescued it from a position in which it was liable to attract the 
attention of others, and finding upon examination that, apparently, it had 
something to do with “ Stage-land,” I now beg to submit it to you. The 
bearer has instructions to save you the trouble of transmitting through the 
post such sum as you may offer, as my movements are uncertain, and my 
stay in town may be concluded at any moment. 


Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES AUTOLYCUS BATES. 


THE ARTICLE, 





“THE GENTLEMAN OF MODERN DRAMA.” 


HERE are quite a few ways of telling the Gentleman— 
of modern drama—but his most distinguishing mark is 
his hat. A hundred years ago, you could tell him by his 
snuff box, or what he called a handkerchief—a piece of 
cambric about as big as a postcard, with a foot-and-a-half 
border of lace—which he flicked at the end of every sen- 
tence, just to show what a rake-helly dog he was. But 

only family lawyers, or very old bald-headed doctors, take snuff now- 

a-days, and as for handkerchiefs, no man (in drama) ever dreams of 
using them, unless he’s comic, and comic people are never quite gen- 
tlemen, you know. You have to take life very soberly, if you want 
to be a gentleman. 

The Gentleman’s hat is different from everybody else’s. It isn’t 
that it’s newer, or giossier, or curlier in the-brim. Often, if he gets 
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very very poor (and he sometimes does that, for one act, or at most 
one-and-a-half, although he is a gentleman), it looks quite seedy, with 
patches of dust on it, as though he had spread it on with a bread 
knife. But it’s different in this, that he loves it so. Of course our 
hats are very dear to us—if we buy them good. But they are never 
so dear as the Gentleman’s is to him. He makes it his inseparable 
companion. When it is not on his head, hiding those crisp curls his 
sweetheart strokes so prettily, he holds it as near his heart as he can 
manage, or nurses it on his knee as a proud little mother nurses her 
precious infant. He will wear it as long as he possibly can, indoors 
as well as out, and will never consent to a longer separation than 
five minutes. 

When he makes a call upon his friends, he does not dream of 
taking it off until he getsinto the drawing-room. This is not because 
he scorns the mutely proffered hospitality of the hat-stand, or doubts ~ 
the manners of the children of the house. It is purely sentiment ; 
he cannot be happy without it. It soothes bim when he is agitated ; 
it revives his drooping courage when he’s down. It is a kind of 
deputy good angel to him. When he has made some shameful pro- 
posal to the heroine, that they shall be married without her papa’s 
consent, or some equally infamous and unpardonable thing, and she 
has replied—as we, who knew her excellent up-bringing, expected her 
to do—in tones of horror and indignant surprise, he has only to take 
up his hat and look into it, and at once a better feeling asserts itself. 
‘One glance at this faithful friend and monitor, and his repentance 
‘and remorse are complete, not to say abject. It whispers something 
to him, and he strives to tempt his love to crime no more. He says, 
and seems to mean it, that she is too good for him, and that she is 
always right (they are yet unmarried, remember), and that he will 
try—oh, how he will try—to become more worthy of her, and then 
he cries and goes out. And he is so humbled and abashed that he 
does not put on his hat until he has got right out of sight. He feels 
that he would not retain his self-respect if within a good quarter-of- 
an-hour he were to put such a friend and companion to its usual 
menial work. 

It pleasantly distracts his thoughts, too, in trying situations, does 
that hat. When he is fairly nobbled, and has to ask her papa the 
fatal question, he would certainly break down but for his hat. 
Luckily, his agitation has not made him forget that, and using it as 
a concertina, drumming on the crown as if it were a key-board, it is 
wonderful to note how confidence returns to him. Thereis only one 
moment in all his life when he seems indifferent towards it, and that 
is when he is making love in the garden by moonlight (a full moon). 
The occasion certainly is privileged, but still we are sorry that he 
permits other considerations to have weight. In duels it is ever the 
last thing in his mind. With a solemn bow and a grave smile he 
hands it to his second, as though to say “If I fall, give it to my 
mother ; it is all I have, and she, too, loves it.” And if he can look 
after it carefully before putting himself in front of an ounce of lead, 
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when, if ever, a slight neglect would be pardonable, it is a little hard 
that he should treat it lightly, when he is merely going to ask a girl 
to answer yes or no to a very common question. But he does; in 
fact, he appears quite bothered by it. He takes it off and looks at it, 
and then he tries it first in one hand, and then in the other, but he 
only finds it an encumbrance either way, so at last he claps it.on a 
garden seat, with quite a spiteful little smack too, and discovers that 
for once he can get on capitally without it. But this we are glad to 
observe is the only instance of ingratitude. He sticks to it likea 
leech at other times. He eatsin it; he drinks in it; if he plays 
cards, he keeps it on the table by him; if he dances, he tucks it un- 
der hisarm. His mind is not easy if he cannot feel it near him. 
It is our belief that, until the heroine is in a position to discuss the 
matter without the drawback of a bewitching maidenly reserve, he 
’ is addicted to sleeping in it. 

There is another way to tell the Gentleman (of drama), and that 
is by his manners. They are so funny and original. We don’t 
know how he writes his letters, beyond this, that he gets a vast 
amount into one page, for it never needs more than a glance at the 
first sheet for the heroine to learn quite a lengthy story. But we 
suspect he goes from the first page to the third and then back to the 
second, and on to the fourth, like a man we knew. He was 
such a nice, harmless man; had such a fund of anecdote ; and 
could keep crying babies quiet when their own mothers were 
beginning to call them names—uncomplimentary names we 
mean. Well, he had a weakness for being thought original, 
and as his father made him a handsome allowance, and he had 
plenty of time on his hands, he thought he would let his 
originality break out in that direction. But just about then, his 
father presented him with a fine, dashing young step-mother, and 
the first letter he wrote to her was also the first on the 1, 3, 2, 4 
principle. It was a very decorous letter. He often showed it to us, 
and with tears in his [eyes explained how it had ruined him. And 
we think we shall do him no injustics in saying that it was an almost 
painfully decorous letter. But it was a characteristic letter, full of 
anecdotes and full of babies ; and somehow page 2 did not look well 
when you read it immediately after numberl. Now hisstep-mother 
showed it to his father, and his father said that if that was the way 
his son chose to welcome his wife, the less they saw of one another 
the better, and that perhaps some of this “tomfoolery” would get 
knocked out of his head by work; and the long and the short of it 
was that our poor friend was docked of his allowance, and we no 
longer had the run of his excellent whiskey or his invaluable services 
as baby-tamer. . It was a heavy blow to all of us, and thenceforth 
we begged our friends to steer clear of originality, unless they were 
willing to thoroughly prepare us for its symptoms and its outbreak. 

The Gentleman’s manners are very like that. They are so costly. 
One of his favourite amusements when he comes into a friend’s 
dining-room or library is to put his feet on the leather chairs. Some 
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delicate feeling of restraint impels him to keep them on thé carpet 
when he goes into the boudoir or the drawing-room, but they do 
have a good time elsewhere. So long as he is left alone, he refrains 
from indulging them. He might be left all day by himself, and the 
furniture would not be a bit the worse for it, but let someone join 
him, particularly a lady he wishes to impress, and there’s no telling 
the damage he will do. Up will swing a foot straightway and settle 
itself on the Cordovan leather, like a bee upon a flower, while he 
will lounge against the chair back and do his best to loosen the 
frame. But he knows what he isabout. It is a deadly method of 
attack on the female heart. Wedo not believe the woman exists who 
can suffer unmoved the advances of a man who can woo in this 
elegant and debonair fashion. She may feel that it is rough on her 
papa or her guardian (more probably the latter), treating his beau- 
tiful chairs like this, but then only a hero could be so lordly in- 
different, so original, and in his capacity as hero she forgives him. 
We speak thus positively, because we have tried the plan and know. 

Many years ago when we were young, we were determined to be- 
siege a certain virgin citadel, and we adopted this method as an in- 
fallible resource. The furniture was not so new as we could have 
wished. We seemed to be doing far less harm than the typical 
Gentleman (of drama). However, we lightly fell into position, right 
foot firmly lodged in the chair seat, body gracefully bent forward, 
hands tightly clenched upon our knee, and poured forth the story of 
our young affections. And really it was quite ridiculous the ease 
with which our cause was won, There was a little unpleasant- 
ness about it afterwards. Her father entered the room while we 
were in this fetching attitude. We remarked that his greeting was 
cold, and we had occasiun to wonder at his obstinate—we may say, 
pig-headed—refusal of his daughter’s hand. It was not for some time 
that we learned the cause of his opposition. He had declined all dis- 
cussion of the question, we were then informed, until he had assured 
himself that we were not, as he vulgarly expressed it, “ some beggarly 
upholsterer fellow, faking a job.” But then there was an excuse for 
him. He had never been in a theatre, poor man. He didn’t know 
the ways of Gentlemen. 

There are other little idiosyncrasies by which you may tell the 
Gentleman (of drama). One is the curious interest he takes in his 
finger-nails. Whenever anything serious is about to happen, when 
he is going to give himself up for something he never did—it’s a way 
that Gentlemen (in drama) have—or when he is informed that his 
dying child desires to see him, and to bestow its forgiveness and its 
blessing, or when he is on the verge of a proposal, his finger-nails 
literally fascinate him: You can always make sure of the Gentleman 
at this point. He will slowly raise his right hand to his bosom, curl 
the fingers upon the palm, and gaze sadly and reflectively at them, 
as much as to say, “I should love to stay and have a good gloat, you 
must know that ; but this idiotic business must be got through, you 
know.” And then he will heave a deep, deep sigh and drop his hand 
and go doggedly to his doom, 
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No one but the Gentleman will ever do this. Others will trace 
mathematical designs with their walking-stick upon the gravel path, 
or fixedly regard with pathetic wonder the glowing end of their 
cigar, but only the Gentleman will make for his finger-nails. Per- 
haps in his younger days he was enamoured of some good and beau- 
tiful fashionable American manicure. 

Another way to tell him is to watch him when he cries. There 
are many ways of crying. .As a father of eleven children we can 
speak with some authority on this point, But there is only one way 
possible for the Gentleman. He must never shed more than two 
tears, and he must never use a handkerchief. He may be torn by 
such paroxysms of grief that he has to hurl himself into a chair and 
bang his poor head upon the table, and sob until his necktie gets 
above his collar and the buttons of his frock coat are loosed ; but he 
must restrict himself to exactly two tears, and not one drop more. 
This requires a little management, but even then half the battle lies 
before him, for he has to get them away, and this is a most delicate 
business. Mere common people can of course turn their backs 
and brush them off. The rustic, and even the polished old butler 
who has spent all his life in good families, may be allowed the back 
of a hand or a coat-sleeve, and we shall not complain. But we 
expect more of a Gentleman, and his education we are gratified to 
see is equal to the strain. He will place his third tinger in the 
corner of his eye, and meditatively draw it across, allowing his first 
and second fingers to stroke his eyelid as he does so, and when he 
reaches the cheek bone he will round off the process with a lively 
little flick of the fingers that will give the operation a dainty pretti- 
ness that is all its own. No one but the Gentleman (of drama) will 
ever do it this way, so all you have to do to make quite sure he is a 
gertleman is to make him cry—and that’s never a difficult job. 

Perhaps, though, he will be debarred from disclosing himself in 
any of these ways. He may spend his life indoors, on a sofa, too 
weak to lift his hands, cut off from his hat, his friend’s chairs, and 
his tears and finger-nails. In that case you must pay attention to 
what he says. If he really isa Gentleman (of drama) he will talk 
about it. He likes to let people know that there is one person about 
who is not a “bounder” or a “cad.” And you may take his word for it 
that he is what he says he is. The Gentleman (of drama) never lies. 


~~ 
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Playbills, Past and Present. 





~ IKE other things of this world, playbills have in the course 
= of some three hundred years undergone many vicissi- 
tudes. Those of to-day are elaborate productions, scented 
and gilt, occasionally illustrated with scenes from the 
piece to be represented, or embellished with portraits 
of the principal performers, whereas the ancient Roman 
plaggeere had to be thankful for small mercies, and glean their in- 
formation from persons called vexillators,* who were in the habit 
of blowing a trumpet at street corners to attract attention, and then 
orally proclaiming name of piece, hour of performance, and other 
necessary particulars. 

Even after the invention of printing, theatrical announcements 
were made by word of mouth, perhaps that they might appeal to 
the illiterate portion of the community. At holiday times, audiences 
often grew uproarious and refused in riotous fashion to sit out the 
whole of a single play, and this rough-and-ready fashion of criticism 
made the preparation of any special programme beforehand impos- 
sible. The luckless performers had to obey the wishes of the majority, 
and act comedy and tragedy by turns, frequently without change of 
dress. (Not that, with the wardrobes of the day, this much mattered). 
Any delay in the fulfilment of their demands, the patrons of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century drama resented by hurling on to 
the stage stones and tiles, apples and nuts, till the theatre became a 
howling wilderness, wherein presided the goddess of Discord. 

Printed bills came into vogue about the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. They gave only scanty information, and in their 
earliest form omitted both the names of the players and those of the 
dramatis persone. Still, as in those early times the art of “ making- 
up ” was unknown, and no perruquier existed to lend yellow locks 
to the dark and black curls to the fair, it was doubtless easier to 
identify an actor than it is at present, while the attention of the 
audience not being distracted by scenic effects, was left free to 
follow the plot and settle who was who. 

In 1587, a license for printing playbills was granted by the 
Stationer’s Company to one John Charleswood, a privilege that 
evidently increased his income considerably, for some time later 
the Crown thought it not beneath its dignity to forbid any subject 
enjoying this source of profit. 

At that period, members of the profession united the widely 
different réles of billsticker and actor, and were, in fact, their 








* Vevillum was the Roman flag, vewillator the flag-bearer. 
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own advertisers. But this was better than to run the risk of such a 
mistake as occurred on the occasion of a “ bespeak”’ by a member of 
Mr. Crummles’ company, when an ignorant person undertook the office 
of billsticker, and “posted half the placards sideways and the 
rest upside down.” With praiseworthy humility, the actors put up 
their own bills, and did it in so business-like a manner, and with so 
much success that Archbishop Grindall, a sworn enemy to all “ rogues 
and vagabonds” waxed exceeding wrath, and even addressed a 
complaint on the subject to the Court Secretary. Once or twice 
a week his ecclesiastical conscience might have endured, but he 
was outraged and shocked at daily advertisements. 

There was a time when the arrival of any disciples of Thespis in 
a village made every housewife keep a sharp eye on whatever linen 
happened to be hanging out; a time when the theatrical lottery 
offered few prizes, when King (the original Sir Peter Teazle and 
Lord Ogleby) said with reference to the beginning of his career : 
‘*] remember that when I had been but a short time on the stage, 
I performed one night, while member of a sharing company, King 
Richard, sang two comic songs, played in an interlude, danced a 
hornpipe, spoke a prologue, and was afterwards harlequin, and after 
all this fatigue, my share came to threepence and three pieces of 
candle !” 

Stage accessories were in those,days beneath contempt. In lieu of 
scenery appeared a board, inscribed, “this is a hut,” or “this is a 
palace,” and it was not to be expected that playbills should fare 
better than either plays or players. 

According to Ben Johnson, the jewnesse dorce of his day made 
a practice of taking small books known as writing tables to the 
play. These they employed to jot down the various jests with a 
view to subsequent “impromptus,” just as young men a few seasons 
ago repeated incessantly the catch-phrase “ De-u-know,” immorta- 
lised by the Bath-buns-and-milk curate in the “ Private Secretary.” 

Although playbills existed before 1663, the oldest specimen 
actually extant dates no further back than that year. It runs thus: 


“ By His Majesties Company of Comedians 
At the new Theatre in Drury Lane. 
This day, 

Being Thursday, April 8th, 1663 
Will be acted a comedy called 
“The HUMOUROUS LIEUTENANT.” 

The King, Mr. Wintersel ; Demetrius, Mr. Hart; Selevers [Seleucus] Mr. 
Burt ; Leontius, Major Mohun ; Lieutenant, Mr. Clun ; Celia, Mrs. Marshall. 
The play will begin at three o'clock exactly. 

Boxes, 4s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Middle Gallery, 1s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery, 1s.” 


All the members of this cast were well known, and with the 
exception of Clun, who was murdered* a year later, continued to 
amuse the public for many a season. “The Humourous Lieu- 
tenant” was written by the distinguished dramatists, Beaumont and 





*Clun was robbed and murdered August 2nd, 1664, as he was returning after the 
play to his house at Kentish Town. 
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Fletcher, and though Pepys, in his Diary, accords it but faint praise, 
a revised version by Reynolds was brought out at Covent Garden as 
late as 1817. 

Playbills of tragedies were usually printed in red, significant 
perhaps of the bloodshed distinguishing the offspring of the Tragic 
Muse, but the striking feature of old bills was the curious medley 
placed before the spectators, the intention no doubt being to gratify 
as many tastes as possible. For instance, a performance at the York 
Theatre in 1782 commenced with “The Muse’s Looking-glass ; or, 
The Methodist’s Reformation,” the dramatis persone of which 
included “ Roscius the actor,” “ Melpomene,” “ Thalia,” “ Satire,” 
and “Mediocrity.” Then came two acts from King Henry V; 
Foote’s comedy, “ Piety in Pattens” ; a tragedy entitled “ The Fatal 
Extravagance ;” and lastly the farce of “The Virgin Unmasked.” 
Such an olla podrida of dramatic fare ought to have satisfied the 
appetite of the most greedy pittite, and one feels curious to know 
Low long it took to get through the programme, though it should be 
added that the occasion in question was a “ theatrical féte,” probably 
lasting for one night only. 

At first managers received fees for letting their advertisements 
appear in the papers, and shopkeepers paid to be allowed to put bills 
in their windows. The date of the alteration in this custom remains 
ansettled, but for many years the messenger bringing the copy of a 
new playbill regularly received his shilling or half-crown. 

Then, as now, dissensions in theatrical companies were neither few 
nor far between, and an actor with a grievance frequently aired it on 
the programme, or if distressed by poverty, converted the bill into 
an agony column, appealing for public support in the most pathetic 
language. Mr. P being imprisoned—probably for debt— 
announced his benefit in the following terms: “ Mr. P. should 
think himself extremeiy unworthy of the favour he has hitherto 
received were he to omit the present opportunity of acknowledging 
to the Manager and Company of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
whose weekly contributions since his arrival at Lancaster Castle 
have so materially tended to soften the rigours of his confinement ; 
and as the future happiness or misery of his life depends on the 
profits of this night, he most humbly but earnestly solicits the 
patronage of a public ever remarkable for their spirited endeavours 
to succour the distressed, to countenance the only charce left him 
to procure (that Blessing so dear to every species of humanity)— 
_his LIBERTY!” Whether this literary gem had the desired effect, 
or whether the hapless Mr. P: continued to languish in Lancaster 
Castle, history does not relate; but for the honour of Humanity, 
(with a big H) it is to be hoped that the benefit was a financial 
success. 

_. The first actor honoured by having his name in capital letters of 
unusually large size was David Garrick. No one estimated more 
highly the importance of Doctor Johnson's pupil than the pupil 
himself; yet with al] his vanities and foibles he won so firm a hold on 
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the people’s hearts, that when he died the mourning was sincere and 
deep, and a monody appeared representing Shakespeare’s characters 
doing homage to him. But “large caps.” did not end with Garrick. 
In 1754, the Connoisseur wrote : “The writer of the playbills deals 
out his capitals in so just a proportion that you may tell the salary 
of each actor by the size of the letters in which his name is printed.” 
Needless to state, these distinctions caused a great amount of jealousy. 
Edmund Kean once threatened to throw up an engagement at 
Drury Lane because sufficient prominence was not given to his 
name. Dowton, the comedian, on the other hand, objected to his 
own or anybody else’s name being particularised, and said it hada 
“nasty, disreputable look.” Such unassuming mortals are rare, both 
on the stage and off. While Mossop, Garrick’s rival, was manager of 
the Dublin Theatre, ashowman came to the town, bringing with him 
a trained monkey, whose services he offered to Mossop at a large 
salary. The manager, glad of a novelty, closed with the showman’s 
offer, and sent round placards with his own name and the monkey’s 
blazoned in capital letters nearly two inches long. As those bestowed 
on the rest of the company were exceedingly diminutive, nothing 
could be seen but the words “ Mossop, Monkey.” The Irish enjoyed 
the joke, and it was some time before they ceased tormenting the 
too zealous manager about his awkward collocation. 

Printed on coarse paper in heavy type of alarming proportions, 
with the ink often so damp that it came off on the reader’s fingers, 
the playbill of the past possessed little merit from an artistic point of 
view. Special attractions in the way of properties were stated in 
conspicuous style. When “The Castle Spectre” was played at York 
in 1799, the bill enumerated the different items of horror and awe— 
“Portraits, Armoury, Sliding Pannels (sic), Grand Oratory, Subter- 
raneous Dungeon, Transparencies, etc.” Who does not remember how 
Mr. Crummles,. having bought a real pump and a couple of washing 
tubs, wanted a piece written for the express purpose of exhibiting 
them to all lovers of stage realism, and how he regretted that 
Nicholas Nickleby was unable to draw a woodcut of said pump and 
tubs, the sight of which might have attracted scores of patrons, 
Full details of the characters were given as “Flourish, alias Sir 
Simon, alias Charles, a young man of spirit, with a peculiar aversion 
to a Mill,” and “ Miss Betty Pringle, not out of her teens, but wishing 
to imitate mamma in everything,” while the outlines of the plot were 
described in as sensational a manner as possible, Even that master 
of sensationalism, Mr. G. .R. Sims, has never reached the heights 
attained in the next few lines; “The orphan of Geneva! Condemned 
to death for forgery !. A thunderbolt strikes the pavilion which 
instantly bursts into flames!! The Countess is murdered! °*Twas 
I!! Thérése with the fatal knife! Live Zhérése, Countess of 
Belmont !! ” 

The present generation may be superior in many respects to its 
predecessors, but in the matter of notes of exclamation it has 
decidedly gone back. At this identical moment there lies before 
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the writer the bill of a drama entitled “The Mariner’s Venture ; or, 
the Wife of Seven Husbands,” in which the heroine wishes to murder 
Maartyn (two A’s, please) Lessamour, her husband, and to that end 
conceals a pellet of lead up her sleeve. Having melted this in a 
crucible, she waits til! Maartyn falls asleep and then approaches him 
with the intention of pouring the boiling lead into his ear, but being 
detected, dies from the effects of poison swallowed some time 
previously. The scene of this cheerful production is laid in London 
during the reign of Henry VII, and the mariner, the part played by 
Creswick, is told by gipsies of his future in the appalling lines given 
below— 
“ Be cautioned, be warned, ere it be too late, 
For ‘tis written, ‘tis graven on the tablet of fate, 


Should you drunken and false to your home return, 
Your knell will be toll’d and your widow mourn.” 


At the date “The Mariner’s Venture ” held the boards, bleeding 
nuns, maniacs, ghosts, and similar uncanny personages were in high 
favour. The principal réle of more than one old play was a dumb 
man, whose extraordinary antics and pantomimic signs must have 
greatly bewildered the spectators, and it is not so very long since 
Lin Rayne, at the now defunct Park Theatre, represented a maniac 
among the traditional straw and fetters. The general tragic effect 
was somewhat marred by the actor’s obvious dread lest the post to 
which he was fastened should give way, a dread that obliged him to 
rave, as Bottom roared, “like a sucking-dove.” 

“Romeo by a young gentleman, his first appearance on any stage.” 
“Audrey, by a young lady.” These and similarexpressions often occur 
on bills of a century or so ago, for thus anonymously, many a novice 
made his or her débiit. If, in modern slang, they “fetched” the public, 
their identity was soon revealed, and no longer nameless, they 
rushed into popularity, while if, on the contrary, their histrionic 
efforts failed to please, they retired from the footlights with much 
less mortification than would have been felt had they appeared 
without this friendly concealment. As may be imagined, prices of 
admission have increased with the development of theatrical 
splendour. During Elizabeth’s reign, a comedy or tragedy could 
be seen for the small sum of twopence, but at the Restoration the 
cheapest place cost a shilling; the dearest cost four shillings. In 
1809, John Philip Kemble opened with “ Macbeth” at Covent Garden, 
and by raising the charges so angered all the citizens that for three 
mouths ensued the notorious O. P. riots. Each night the clamour 
grew worse. “Give us” cried the mob, “our old prices!” The 
actors shouted themselves hoarse, but in vain. Nobody listened toa 
single word af the dialogue, till Kemble reverted to the original 
tariff, as the only means of quelling the storm—though not before 
the building had suffered somewhat from the rage of the populace. 

Strolling managers were not above accepting kind instead of 
money. Indeed, Jimmy Whitely, a North of England celebrity, 
is reported, on nineteen villagers presenting a shad apiece, to have 
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told the twentieth ; “I beg your pardon, my darling, I am extremely 
sorry to refuse you, but if we eat any more fish, by the powers we 
shall all be turned into mermaids!” Box-offices are a comparatively 
recent institution, for at Garrick’s benefit in 1744, ladies wishing to 
take seats were requested to send their servants not later than three 
o'clock. As the notices omitted any mention of the stronger sex, 
may not the worship of stage heroes even then have begun ? 

As the price of admission has been raised, so also has the 
charge for a playbill. To pay sixpence, however, for the pleasure of 
reading how a certain enamel renders the ugliest home beautiful, and 
how the choicest brand of champagne is imported by So-and-so, seems 
a downright imposition, and enhances no one’s enjoyment, albeit 
after some melodramas of the. vice-vanquished, virtue-victorious 
type, a slight restorative might not be unwelcome. “Bill of the 
play, a penny!” was acommon cry outside the theatre forty years 
ago. And for a penny, the pittite obtained a large, almost folio-sized 
sheet of thin paper, full of information about plays current and to 
come. 

“Tom the Tinker,” says the song, asked to have his beer with “a 
little more shirt and a little less frill,” and really the modern play- 
bill might with advantage and honesty be docked of its frilling 
of advertisements. The managers of some theatres, it is well 
known, renounce their control over this department, and dispose of 
the right of selling programmes to a contractor whose attendant 
harpies pounce down on you with a your-money-or-your-life air that 
is intensely exasperating. 

Modern bills fall into two kinds, indoor and outdoor, the latter 
being generally called “ posters.” These may be either mere lists of 
the cast and characters, in fact, enlarged playbills, or pictorial 
representations in vivid colours of the exciting events in the play. 
Aceuracy is scarcely a strong point with these “posters,” 
for when seen on the stage, the crowds are not quite so fierce, the 
shipwrecks a little less awful, whilst the cliff down which the hero 
descends in immaculate garb (without crumpling his collar), proves 
at least a hundred feet lower than the cliff at which the street boys 
gaze, full of wondering admiration. 

A collection of bills, though perhaps of comparatively recent date, 
possesses an indescribable attraction not unmixed with pathos. In 
looking through it half-buried memories are awakened, former 
associations revived, yet the pleasure becomes pain at the recollection 
of how many of the actors have passed to that bourne whence no 
traveller returns. Within even the last decade the stage has lost 
Chippendale, one of the cleverest members of a clever company, 
whose impersonations of Adam, Sir Sowerby Honeywood, and Mr. 
Dornton are still remembered by veteran playgoers ; John Clayton, 
over whom countless susceptible female hearts shed tears when as 
Hugh Trevor in “ All for Her” he looked noble—and slim ; Maclean, 
who at the last revival of “ A Winter's Tale ” formed a link between 
the old school and the new; and last but not least, Miss Glyn, the 
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only Cleopatra of modern times. Despite all the talk one hears 
about raising the art, these vacant places seem hard to fill; long runs 
have proved the ruin of a many a budding Thespian, and histrionic 
talent is impeded, not developed, when its owner fills the same réle 
for six months or more without a break. It is interesting to notice 
the variety of characters portrayed by a single actor: David Fisher 
made a hit as the Abbé Latour when “The Dead Heart” was 
produced under Webster’s management at the Adelphi in 1859, and 
was also successful as Andrew Aguecheek, King Hildebrand in 
Gilbert’s comedy of “The Princess,” and Hulks in “The Willow 
Copse.” Or again to watch the course of a family like the Farrens, 
who have handed down the traditions of the stage from father to 
son, and shown that actors are born, not made. As Sir Peter Teazle, 
‘“‘old Farren” began his acquaintance with the London critics ; as Sir 
Peter Teazle, he made his farewell bow to them, and his descendant, 
another William Farren, still performs Sheridan’s creation. We have, 
then, some successors to former celebrities of the drama, but they 
themselves are gone. The actor’s work dies with him; less fortunate 
than poet or painter, sculptor or novelist, he can leave the world only . 
the memory of his talent. The audiences that applauded him to the 
echo and hung on his every word, they too must join the majority, 
and thus the favourite of one generation becomes a shadow to the 
next, until the sole record of his former labours is a mere “bill of 
the play.” 
N. L. PARKER. 
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An Old Glove. 








*HAT is in that old glove lying there 

‘That I prize it for ever and aye ? 

You ask with a quizzical air. 

What is in that old glove lying there ? 
Well, nothing is in it, I swear, 

But, the fact is, she gave me one day 
What was once in that glove lying there ; 
So I prize it for ever and aye! 


Mason CARNES. 
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How to Enjoy the Theatre. 


CONFESS that the idea embodied in the title of this 
paper is not strictly original. It was suggested to my 
mind by a lecture, entitled “ How to be Rightly Amused 
at the Theatre.” It struck me that the lecturer made a 
great mistake both in his title and his treatment of the 
subject. He did not strike at the root of the matter. 

Before discussing “ How to be rightly amused,” it appears to me 
that there should be a preliminary discussion on how to be amused 
at all. This latter point being fairly and thoroughly settled, the 
other would follow in natural sequence. I am free to admit that the 
value of this paper will be greatly lessened by the previous discus- 
sion of the point which should have been allowed to stand over in 
the meantime. I cannot blame myself for the unfortunate mistake, 
indeed, I fail to see how it could have been avoided, since, as [ 
before remarked, it was the second point which suggested to my 
mind the first one. I trust the British public will pardon my 
negligence in not being sufficiently premature, and impute the 
fault (if there be a fault) to the gentleman who has—so to speak— 
spoken out of his turn. 

I have made a point of studying audiences. I may be in the 
audience myself, but I am not of the audience ; I am there studying 
the British public in its own interest, and it is from this unassail- 
able standpoint I wish to write. If the foregoing remarks appear 
to any reader to be egotistical, I would implore him to believe they 
are not so. Unless he believes this, he cannot thoroughly appre- 
ciate them. 

As for their full enjoyment the different forms of theatrical 
entertainment require different treatment, it may be as well to 
enumerate these to begin with. There are three or four primary 
classes, each of which is shaded into the other by means of a series 
of nondescript performances, partaking of the good qualities of 
neither, and the bad ones of both. For instance, opera is shaded off 
into burlesque by a series of more impossible and absurd situations, 
as contained in opera bouffe, comic opera, etc. Burlesque slips 
imperceptibly into pantomime, and pantomime glides into variety 
entertainment. Tragedy slips into drama, and from thence into 
melodrama. Comedy, by easy stages, through farcical comedy into 
pure farce. 

To thoroughly enjoy and appreciate all these varied forms, I main- 
tain that each one must be taken individually, and treated according 
to its requirements. It is impossible, it is true, to alter the form of 
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an entertainment so as to suit every individual member of the audi- 
ence in the natural state. But it is possible for every member of the 
audience to create within himself an artificial and purely temporary 
condition suited to the class of theatrical entertainment he is 
anxious to enjoy. He must train up to it. In order to make 
myself thoroughly clear, I think I cannot do better than give a 
few illustrations of what I mean. 1 will begin with burlesque. 

The best time to enjoy a burlesque is after a good dinner. There 
must have been consumed just sufficient wine to canse the delusion 
that the libretto is smart and the music tuneful. Without some 
artificial exhilaration, the best jokes and puns of which any bur- 
lesque is capable cause but faint interest, while the worst ones give 
rise to a feeling of pity bestowed equally upon author, actors, and 
such portion of the audience as is unfeignedly amused thereby. 
Under the more favourable conditions, however, the whole thing is 
changed. The comparatively good jokes are superlative, and hidden 
beauties are seen in the bad ones, the existence of which was 
never suspected. The worse the burlesque, the more wine will be 
necessary. No entertainment of this description can possibly fail 
with an audience that has carefully prepared itself as I have indi- 
cated. The most suitable coign of vantage from which to witness a 
burlesque is the stalls. This for various reasons. If you have 
attended to the preparatory stage as given above, you are feeling very 
amiable and friendly to all concerned in your entertainment. You 
are anxious to feel at home, as it were, with the performers; and 
in the stalls alone can you realise your ideal in this direction. 
The occupants of the stalls are the persons to whom burlesque artistes 
invariably address their confidences. They hear those delightful 
sotto voce remarks which cause strictly professional laughter, that 
is, laughter on the stage and in the orchestra. It is the correct 
thing for the stalls to join in this laughter, but for the rest of the 
audience it is not considered etiquette to do so. In the stalls, you 
have the delightful sensation of feeling yourself almost part of the 
show, and of knowing that the rest of the audience is out of it. 
If this pleasure is but fleeting, and will not bear the morning’s 
reflection, it is at least delightful while it lasts and harmless in its 
results. 

Tragedy requires different treatment entirely. I should recom- 
mend to all intending tragedy-goers one or two cups of strong tea or 
coffee, and total abstinence from food for some hours previous to the 
performance. Wine would be fatal to the enjoyment of any tragedy, 
however good. Wine and tragedy in combination create sleep. To 
thoroughly enjoy tragedy the mind must be excited, the body 
asceticised. The feeling of hunger—the gnawing, aching void—is 
here an invaluable adjunct. It is necessary to feel austere and 
critical to a degree. The text of the play must be carefully conned, 
and an original reading of his own must be evolved by each and 
every member of the audience. By this standard, in so far as the 
tragedian realises or fails to realise such individual conceptions of 
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the part, each and every member of the audience must judge him. 
The audience must be perfectly familiar with the methods of every 
previous. exponent of the part, and must know exactly where each 
one failed. The pit is the proper. place from which to view a 
tragedy. ‘Seats without backs are. preferable, and every occupant 
must sit erect, with .a book of the play handy for reference. 
Enthusiasm of any kind. must be left to the more ignorant portion 
of the audience, who are sure to cheer whenever they feel dull. 
This generally occurs after a lengthy peroration by the principal 
actor. At such applause the intelligent playgoer must smile con- 
temptuously, and reserve his approval, if he has any, for little 
points that no one else-notices. There must be no identifying 
audience with actors, in tragedy. The performers must be held 
sternly aloof and viewed in a somewhat aggressive light. If these- 
instructions are carried out, the tragedy-goer will come out of the 
theatre feeling that, although the enteriainment in itself was not 
worth the money, he has derived a real pleasure from the exer-- 
cise of his own powers of criticism and superior intelligence. 

As regards melodrama, I have consulted the lady who cleans out 
my offices, and she unhesitatingly votes for “gin and the gallery.” 
She votes for gin, because it is “a good liquor to cry on.” She 
votes for the gallery because in that part of the house alone con- 
genial melodramatic souls do congregate, and (accomplished weeper 
though she be) she finds that sympathetic company is a great help. 
I believe my respected char-lady is quite correct in her theory. To 
sit through a whole melodrama and thoroughly enjoy it, you must 
be emotional. If you are not naturally emotional, you must supply 
the want by artificial means. If you cannot do this, you had better 
not go. I know a newspaper critic (a most abandoned critic), who 
was personally induced to try the effect of artificial emotion on a 
melodrama of most virulent type. He went to scoff, but remained 
to weep. He said afterwards that it was a delightful sensation, 
such as he had not felt for many, many years, and that the only 
drawback was the terrible reaction, and the violent headache it left 
behind. I have never myself had the pluck to get up the necessary 
affatus, and I am therefore in the unfortunate position of a man 
who has never enjoyed a melodrama. I have sat in the gallery and 
envied the sympathetic souls around me. I would have given a 
great deal to feel like my char-lady, of whom there were numerous 
types present. I yearned to sob when the heroine (with her back-hair 
down) was ruthlessly thrust from the doors of an unfriendly work- 
house, to wander aimlessly about in the snow, and was sternly re- 
pulsed by severe old walking gentlemen, who threatened her with the 
police. I should have liked to be able to cheer madly when the 
friendly (but to my mind clearly bibulous) policeman, produced a 
brandy bottle from his coat-tail pocket and administered a generous 
dose to the unfortunate lady. Why does not my blood boil when 
the hero is sent to penal servitude, and the villain remains at home 
to enjoy his property and to persecute his friends and relations ? 
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‘Why does not my heart bound with responsive gladness when the 
comic man puts everything right in the last act, and the hero and 
villain change places? I can only humbly confess that these 
delightful sensations are not for me, and look with longing envy 
upon those thrice-happy mortals who experience them. The fact is, 
I once saw a melodrama from the stalls. It was my first melodrama, 
and I have never got over it. I saw the carpenters waiting to push 
the raft on the stormy ocean. I saw the dead and dying men place 
themselves in positions of studied agony. I saw the wheels of the 
raft. I saw the dead man assisting, by a see-saw motion of his body, 
to keep up the oscillation, which all realistic rafts should experience 
on stormy oceans. To crown all, I distinctly saw the human com- 
position of the stormy ocean itself. After this unfortunate insight 
into the hollowness and unreality of the situation, could 1 be ex- 
pected to be enthusiastic when the British man-of-war sailed on to 
the relief, at a speed of twenty knots, stopping abruptly by the raft, 
as if by means of a vacuum brake ? Not even although a brass band 
‘was on the poop (I believe it was the poop, but I am not sure of my 
seafaring terms) playing “Hearts of Oak!” But the occupants of 
the gallery were worked up into fearful-excitement over the incident. 
From their lofty heights they had seen none of the mechanism 
which had destroyed my illusions for ever. I often think had it 
been my lot to first experience melodrama under their favourable 
-conditions, I might now have been a happy, emotional, enthusiastic 
god, instead of a dlasé¢, critical groundling. Be warned, all ye who 
would enjoy melodrama! Stay in the gallery and jealously guard 
your illusions. You require them all. 

Opera requires more delicate handling. The element of romance 
must be present if an opera isto be thoroughly enjoyed. Unfortu- 
nately, the average man of the world has this element very effectually 
knocked out of him at a comparatively early stage of his career. 
This being so, artificial means must again be resorted to. It is not 
good for man to be alone, at least, not at an opera. Every male 
Opera-goer must go accompanied by his most romantic lady friend. 
He must take a strong personal interest in her, and she must not be 
a relation. They must both feel, pro. tem., that they are kindred svuuls, 
and created for each other. A dash of melancholy in the shape of a 
“*tis not to be” feeling may be introduced with advantage. Of 
course, I am not advising that the aforesaid conditions should be 
permanent or even prolonged. It must be a purely temporary 
arrangement ; and the best plan is to make a point of never taking 
the same lady twice. By this means it will be found that the tem- 
porary romantic sentiment may be acquired with ease. And how 
delightful is an opera under such conditions! His companion sighs, 
and whispers, “How heavenly! I coald listen to music all night,” 
and he sighs, and whispers in return, “ With yow I could never tire.” 
Of course they say pro. tem., to themselves, but as the element of 
romance is only required p70. tem. this is as it should be. 

I am afraid to say much of pantomime without explaining at great 
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length what pantomime really is. The pantomime of the present 
day must be treated as a burlesque. The former, however, differs 
from the latter in the respect that there is a stronger dash of “ music- 
hall” in it. I do not think, however, that this element requires any 
special departure from the burlesque preparation previously men- 
tioned. Adhere faithfully to the rules laid down, and I am ready to 
guarantee you will thoroughly enjoy burlesque or modern pantomime, 
or music-hall entertainments, or—anything! As regards the old- 
fashioned pantomime which we have all heard so much about, I 
confess utter ignorance. I never saw one. They all died before I 
was born. Another type of pantomime is the children’s panto- 
mime. I have seen several of these, and find that the managerial 
idea of what children enjoy is four hours of assault and battery, 
participated in by the whole of a very powerful (and they need to 
be powerful) company. The children of England are a bloodthirsty 
race. To enjoy a children’s pantomime you must be a child, and 
like oranges. If you are not achild, and see no immediate pros- 
pect of becoming one, you must take a lot of children and plenty 
of oranges with you, and amuse yourself by watching the enjoy- 
ment of the children. 

There are some further types of theatrical performance on which 
I frankly confess myself unable to-give any reliable advice. I have 
tried them under all conditions, and have utterly failed to enjoy 
them every time. Personally I am not going to try any more. It 
will suffice to particularise two out of thenumber. The first is that 
hotch-potch of everything called the “musical play.” It is in this 
play that the daughter says to her weeping mother.: 


“ Ah, mother dear, dispel your grief ! 
A song and dance will bring relief,” 


or words to that effect. The song and dance then take place, the sub- 
ject being, say, “ The darling little cowslips of the prairie,” at the conclu- 
sion of which the woes of the mother and daughter are resumed. I 
have come to the conclusion that it is the amount of variety imported 
into these productions which renders it impossible to thoroughly 
enjoy them. The musical play contains melodrama, burlesque, 
tragedy, and comedy all intermingled. It will be seen that it is im- 
possible for the audience to alter its conditions every time the style 
of performance undergoes a change; therefore some portions of the 
audience must be miserable, while only one portion can be happy 
atatime. This is regrettable, but unavoidable, and should be re- 
membered in palliation of the offence by those critics who systemati- 
cally condemn these performances. 

The other type of theatrical performance, which it is difficult for 
me to imagine under favourable conditions, is the amateur perfor- 
mance. I have tried (Heaven knows how I have tried) to enjoy an 
entertainment of this description, but without success. I have had 
strong personal inducements to look favourably upon it. I have seen 
ladies in whom I had the strongest personal interest (p70. tem.) act, 
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and still I have derived no pleasure. Of course, I told them differ- 
ently, but this is the free and irresponsible truth. The time I came 
nearest to enjoying an amateur performance was once when I myéelf 
took part. It really seemed to me that it had gone very well, much 
better than any performance I had ever seen before. All my personal 
friends told me it was the best thing they had ever seen, and my 
lady friends, in particular, told me I was “awfully good, really 
quite the best character in it.” Buta personal stranger, whom I met 
a day or two after, and who did not recognise me as having been a 
performer, confided to me such an open and candid opinion of the 
performance in general, and of my performance in particular, that it 
‘was gradually forced upon me that our performance was no better 
than the average, and that my performance was considerably worse. 
I thanked the personal stranger, and have confined myself strictly 
to criticism ever since. To sum up amateur performances briefly, I 
think that they are not intended for purposes of enjoyment, that is, 
so far as the audience is concerned. They are organised generally 
for purposes of charity. Therefore, let us bear with them, suffer 
under them, and extend to them that charity which they extend 
to the objects of their patronage. 

JOHN J. Woop. 
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I Wonder Why ! 





Wi. HE tossed her head, 
And frowning said, 
“Tis best that we should part!” 
“T quite agree—” 
Retorted he, 
* Agree with all my heart.” 
Decided thus, J wonder why 
They thought it worth tkeir while to sigh ? 





She walked away,— 
Returned to say, 
“T think at least you might 
Have said good-bye ; 
For if I die, 
You'll wish you’d been polite.” 
“Your views,” said he, “‘ I quite endorse,” 
I wonder why she looked so cross ! 


She lingered still, 
* Perhaps you will 
Just like to shake my hand?” 
Quoth he, “1’m sure 
We might do more, 
Ahem—you understand ? 
One last embrace cannot be wrong !” 
I wonder why it takes so long ! 


“ Well—if I go,” 
She sobbed, “ you know 
I’m sure to pine away.” 
“May I suggest, 
You do not test, 
Your strength ”’ said he, “ but stay.” 
“ Your wish, of course, is law,” sighed she. 
Why did he smile so doubtfully ? 


B. M. Mappick. 
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Our Portraits and Biographies. 





No. CCXCII.—MISS AIDA JENOURE. 

THE attractive young lady who has lately made such a success as Nita in “ The 
Mountebanks,” and who forms the subject of our first photograph, is English by 
birth, and not American as is supposed by many. Miss Aida Jenoure, was edu- 
cated principally on the Continent, and speaks French and German fluently, as 
well as Italian. Intending originally to become a concert singer, Miss Jenoure 
studied at the London Academy of Music under Signor Alberto Raimo, and 
appeared successfully on the platforms of the St. James’s and Prince’s Halls. 
The lyric drama held out greater attractions, and some five years since Miss 
Jenoure joined Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s forces, and played in his companies in 
America—where she obtained a most favourable recognition, and notices in 
several parts, such as Yum-Yum (Mikado), Josephine (H.M.S. Pinafore), 
Rose Maybud (Ruddigore), &c.—and also sulsequently appeared successfully 
in Germany and in England. Miss Jenoure then returned to America to fill a 
round of characters, and remained there till last summer. One part in particu- 
lar, Fleur de Thé, in Lecocq’s opera of that name, made her a great favourite 
everywhere in the United States. Miss Jenoure then obtained her present 
engagement with Mr. Horace Sedger at the Lyric Theatre, London, and by her 
clever acting and singing and graceful dancing (of which art she is passionately 
fond), materially aided in the prosperous run which “ The Mountebanks ” 
is now having. 


No. CCXCHI.—GROUP FROM “LADY WINDERMERE’ FAN.” 

THE second subject of this month’s photographs is furnished by the gentlemen 
appearing in that most successful play, ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” now running 
at the St. James's Theatre. A biography of Mr. GeorGE ALEXANDER up to 
date was given in the January, 1891, number of the THe THEATRE. Since 
then, Mr. Alexander has successfully impersonated the following characters, all 
at the St. James’s :—Sir Harry Lovell “ The Gay Lothario,” January 31, 1891 ; 
Mark Cross, “ The Idler,” February 26th ; the title-réle in“* Moliére”” July 17th ; 
Rupert Lee ,Jos¢é) “Lord Anerley,’ November 7th; Edmund Hamilton, 
“Forgiveness,” December 30th ; Lord Windermere, ‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
February 20th, 1892. 

Mr. J. NutcompBe Goutp dates his connection with amateur theatricals as 
far back as 1875, and in 1876 he played Horatio in “ Hamlet,” under the 
pseudonym of Mr. Gee. He relates amusingly his establishment of a theatre 
In an old tithe-barn on the borders of Dartmoor in 1879, giving performances 
sometimes for a week together ; but the expenses far exceeded the receipts. In 
the spring of 1884, Mr. Nutcombe Gould played Joseph Surface and Pygmalion 
at Torquay, with a company that included amateurs and professionals ; but he 
may be said to have commenced his work in earnest during the autumn of the same 
year when he toured with Mr. T. C. King, a good tragedian of the old school, 
who was received with favour when he first appeared in London at the 
Princess’s under the Kean management, as Bassanio, July 22, 1857. Under 
such a manager as Mr. King, a pupil could not help gaining valuable experience, 
and Mr. Gould profited by it in a round of legitimate characters, playing 
Mercutio, Cassio, Bascanio, Pclonius, etc. He made his first professional 
appearance in London at an Olympic matinée of “The White Pilgrim,” as 
Harold to the Thordisa of Mrs. Tree. Mr. Gould afterwards took out a touring 
company of his own. During the second tour, he played “Hamlet” and 
“Jack Absolute.” In 1867, Mr. Gould joined Mr. Tree’s forces at the Comedy, 
and played Rheinveck in “ The Red Lamp” throughout its run, and sub- 
sequently toured to support Miss Helen Barry, and was also a member of Mr. 
Ben Greet’s company. The following is a list of the principal characters in 
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which Mr. Gould has since appeared: In 1888, Roger Willoughby, “ Power of 
Love,” Prince of Wales’s, March 6th ; Lord Petersfield, “A Patron Saint,” 
October 17th; Lord Saxmundham, “Brantinghame Hall,” November 29th, 
both at the St. James’s, under Mr. Rutland Barrington’s management. In 
1889, Lord Saltash, ‘‘ The Panel Picture,” Opera Comique, March 28th ; Prince 
Maleotti, ‘‘ Forget-me-Not,” Miss Genevieve Ward's matinée at same theatre, 
May 8th; Crossley, ‘ Doubt,” matinée, Strand, June 4th ; Sir Percival Hope 
“Forgotten,” Grand, July 5th; Mr. Basing, “Her Own Witness” matinée, 
Criterion, December 19th ; Lambert Streyke, “The Colonel,” matznée, Comedy, 
December 3rd; the Rev. Mr. Bream, “Man and the Woman,” matinee, 
Criterion, December 19th. In 1890, Mr. Gonld obtained his first engagement 
with Mr. George Alexander. At the Avenue he played Arthur Egerton in 
“ Fool’s Mate,” February 1st, and remained there, with the exception of a short 
engagement at the Comedy, where he appeared at a matinée on February 14th 
of “The Home Feud,” playing Captain Hargreaves, and on April 9th for a 
series of Wednesday and Saturday matinées sy Lacy in “ April Showers.” 
Other parts filled at the Avenue were Mr. Wriothesly, F.R.S., “Miss Cinderella,” 
March 15th ; Jacquemin “ The Grandsire,” May 21st ; Vaillant ‘“ The Struggle 
for Life,” September 25th ; Dr. Latimer “Sunlight and Shadow,” November 
lst. During this time it was so arranged that he could appear at the Haymarket, 
commencing October 6th, as the Duc D’Orleans in “ Comedy and Tragedy.”’ 
When in 1891 Mr. Alexander became lessee of the St. James’s, Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould accompanied his manager to his new theatrical home, and appeared as 
General Merryweather in the “Idler,” February 26th ; as the Earl of Edgehill in 
‘“‘ Lord Anerley,’ November 7th ; and as Sir Edward Ferrars in “ Forgiveness,” 
December 30th. On June 18th, Mr. Gould played Jaques to Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell’s Rosalind, Shaftesbury, matinée. On February 20th of this year he 
assumed the character in which he is portrayed, that of Lord Darlington. Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould’s forte is aristocratic characters, and also genially cynical 
middle-aged gentlemen, and in the delineation of these he is without a rival. 

Mr, Ben WEBSTER, who appears in the group as Cecil Graham, a part that he 
plays with remarkable skill, is a grandson of the celebrated Benjamin 
Webster. He was educated at the Stationer’s School and at King’s College ; and 
was called to the Bar (Inner Temple) November, 1885. Previously to his 
donning the barrister’s gown, Mr. Webster had played en amateur with 
Messrs. Hare and Kendal, Archie Hamilton in “The Scrap of Paper,” and Le 
Beau in “ As You Like It,” during a six weeks’ tour. This led to a professiona) 
engagement in 1887, in which year the young actor made his appearance, March 
3rd, as Lord Woodstock in “Lady Clancarty.’”’ During the autumn tour he 
played Octave in “ The Ironmaster.”’ In 1888 Mr. Webster joined Mr. Edouin 
at the Strand, and played Dr. Easyman in “ Kaiti,’ February 25th; Charles 
Grant in “ Elsie’s Rival,” May 9th ; and Montague Drury in “ Run Wild,” June 
30th. On March 15th at an Olympic matinée, he appeared as Austin Tresham 
in “The Blot in the ’Scutcheon.” Mr. Webster was next engaged at the 
Criterion, and during Mr. George Giddens’ illness played Talbot in “ Betsy.” 
On November ist he was cast for Randolph Ferguson in “The Policeman,” at 
Terry's. Mr. Webster was next engaged by Mr. Henry Irving to play Malcolm 
in the revival of ‘‘ Macbeth,” at the Lyceum, December 29th. The year 1890 
saw this rising young actor at the Avenue with Mr. George Alexander, with 
whom he has remained up to the present time. In 1890 he played George 
Webster in “ Dr. Bill” ; Lord Raemore in “ Miss Cinderella” ; Pierre in “The 
Grandsire”; Stanley Grant in “The Will and the. Way,” May 2ist; Roly 
Reverie in “ Punchinello,” matinée, May 24th ; Count Adriani in ‘‘ The Struggle 
for Life”; Adolphus Bamfield in “Sunlight and Shadow.” April 29th also 
saw him as Prince Hal in the performance given of “ Henry IV” by the Irving 
Amateur Dramatic Club. At the St. James’s in 1891 Mr. Webster played first 
Sparks, and afterwards Sir Harry Lovell, in “The Gay Lothario” ; the Mar- 
quis in “ Molitre”’; George Beaufort in “ Lord Anerley” ; and Cecil Graham 
in the piece now running. Also during 1891 at a matinée he created Rupert 
Cardwell, M.P., in “Our Angels,” Vaudeville, March 3rd, and Captain Dornton 
in “Margaret Byng,’’ Criterion, December 8th ; and in 1892 was the original 
Norman Plowden in “ The Plowdens,” produced at a Prince of Wales’s matinée, 
March 8th, 

Mr, ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST is a cousin of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
and was educated at Harrow and Balliol College, Oxford, He isa staunch Conser- 
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vative in politics, and has fought two elections in the interests of his Party for 
Mid-Durham, at the General Election, 1885, and at a bye-election in 1890, but 
was unsuccessful on both occasions. For some years past Mr. Vane Tempest 
has been well known as an amateur actor. In 1890 he played Sir Harcourt 
Courtly in “London Assurance” at the Gaiety, and last summer Gustave de 
Grignon in “The Ladies’ Battle,” both of which performances were organised 
by him in aid of the Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund. Mr. Vane Tempest 
joined the stage professionally in August of last year, when he played the Hon. 
R. Slingsby in Mr. Van Biene’s touring company of “ The Dancing Girl,” and 
has since appeared with success as Lord Arthur Pomeroy in “ A Pantomime 
Rehearsal ” for a couple of weeks during Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s absence. He 
was engaged by Mr. Thomas Thorne, at the Vaudeville, December 22nd, 1891, to 
play Amner, the detective, in “ The Honourable Herbert,” which character Mr. 
Vane Tempest filled most satisfactorily during the run of the piece. Mr. 
George Alexander specially engaged Mr. Vane Tempest for the part of Mr. 
Charles Dumby, in which character he is photographed, and is now appearing 
at the St. James's. 

Mr. H. H. Vincent (whose real name is Henry Hyam Vincent Barnett) was - 
born February 24th, 1848. He was educated at the Liverpool Institute and 
Queen's College, and among his schoolfellows were Messrs. Brandon Thomas 
and Richard Edgar, and other well-known actors. Mr. Vincent was intended 
for the medical profession, but was compelled to relinquish his studies, owing 
to the sudden death of his father. Mr. Vincent had made an amateur actor's 
reputation with the Phoenix and Liverpool Cambridge A.D.C.’s, and he turned 
this toaccount. He obtained his first engagement at the same time as Mr. 
William Elton at the Theatre Royal, Bolton, and both made their debéit August 
31st, 1867, Mr. Vincent playing Oliver in “ Felton ; or, the Man of the People,” 
a then very popular blank verse drama. The young actor rapidly improved 
his position, and later was engaged as stage-manager and for lead at the Old 


-Queen’s, Manchester. In the summer he went to the Grand Assembly Rooms, 


Blackpool, and performed twice daily, for weeks, Mr. Lynx in “ Married Life,” 
King Counterfeit and Harlequin in pantomime, and Iago, and the same parts 
in “Goody Two Shoes,” at night. A different long comedy or tragedy was 
played at every morning and evening performance. From Blackpool Mr. 
Vincent went to the Tyne Opera House, where he remained three years. He 
then joined Mr. Knowles as leading man at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
then considered the best of all the provincial theatres, and there played Romeo, 
Faust, Bob Brierly, etc. Wishing to increase his experience, he next joined 
Mr. Newcombe at Plymouth, then had a winter season under Mr. Chute. at 
Bristol, and was borrowed by Mr. R. H. Wyndham to support Mrs. Scott 
Siddons at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, playing twelve such legitimate parts 
in one week as Claude Melnotte, Master Walter, Orlando, and Petruchio, 
It was at this theatre that Messrs. A. W. Pinero and A. Elwood first appeared 
in 1873, The destruction of the house by fire, in 1875, brought Mr. Vincent’s 
engagement to a close, and he then joined Mr. Wright at the Theatre Royal, 
Greenock, on a month’s engagement, in which the actor proved soattractive that 
it was extended to four. A two years’ engagement at Brighton with Mrs. Nye- 
Chart followed, where he played all the leading legitimate parts. He was specially 
engaged by Mr. John Ryder to play Romeo at a Gaiety matinée, November 17th, 
1875, and on that date made his first appearance in London, at seven 
o’clock on the same evening playing Othello at Brighton to the Iago and Desde- 
mona of Herr Bandmann and Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer. Mr. Vincent's first 
regular engagement in London commenced at the Globe, May 14th, 1877, when 
he appeared as Sir George Medhurst, in the revival of “After Dark.” The 
success of the piece was so great that it was also produced at the Princess's, so 
that at one time two west-end theatres were offering the same programme. In 
Paul Merritt’s play “Stolen Kisses,” which was next produced at the Globe, 
Mr. Vincent was the original Viscount Trangmar (the part was afterwards 
ee by Messrs. E. F, Edgar and W. H. Stephens, both deceased), but Mr. 

Incent was compelled to relinquish his success to fulfil his engagement in 
Melbourne, where he opened November 15th, 1877, and layed his best char- 
acters during twelve months, without missing a single night, then accompanied 
Mr. Creswick on tour through New Zealand, and on the return trip was with 
Mr. George Rignold. A special engagement at the Theatre Royal, Sydney, 
followed with Mr. Arthur Garner. In March, 1883, Mr. Vincent took a well 
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deserved rest, visited the Sandwich Islands and America, returned to London, 
and after an engagement at the Olympic, again visited Australia. Whilstat the 
Antipodes, this versatile actor played every range of part from Dicky Dugg in 
“Milky White ” to Leonatus Posthamus in ‘“Cymbeline,”’ from Myles-na- 
Coppaleen to Antony in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” from Sam Gerridge to Sir 
Harcourt Courtly. Mr. Vincent then retired from the stage, but he took to it 
again, and was engaged by Mr, Charles Wyndham to play Max Harkaway in 
the revival of “ London Assurance” at the Criterion, November 27th, 1890, and 
afterwards Sir Oliver Surface (‘‘ School for Scandal” revival, April Ist, 1891). 
Mr. Vincent then went to the Garrick, to play Dr. Sutcliffe in “ School,” Sev- 
tember 19th, 1891. On December 30th of the same year, Mr, Vincent joined 
Mr. George Alexander's Company at the St. James's, and appeared as the Rev. 
Maitland Muir in “ Forgiveness,”’ and has since been retained to play “ Tuppy ”’ 
(Lord Augustus Lorton) in Oscar Wilde’s play, now running. On the merits of 
an actor who has such a record there is no occasion to dilate, 
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Reviews, 
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“ Frivolous Verses,” by Anthony C, Deane. (Cambridge: Redin & Co). 

A by no means unworthy heir to the little succession of Cambridge humor- 
ous versifiers is the author of “ Frivolous Verses.” And if Calverley was in 
his own way inimitable, they yet have all somewhat in common in this, that 
sense of poetry—the poetry of cultivation, perhaps—is seldom with any one of 
them sacrificed to the exigencies of farce. Of course the author of “ Fly 
Leaves” leads the dance, a good way ahead. Mr. Deane, in common with the 
late Mr. Stephens, would probably be very willing to acknowledge this. So 
much granted, it may nevertheless be asserted that in the work of each is 
something distinctive, a scent of sentiment apart from the general blend of 
happy thymes and breezy comedy—like the whiff of cut clever about a 
hayfield. Mr. Deane’s distinction is undoubtedly of the day, modish. He is 
more cynical than his predecessors, and a little harder in his langhter. But it 
is laughter for all that, and we find ourselves joining in cheerily. Who would 
not over such capital poetic fooling as runs riot in “Injured Innocence,” 
“A Scientific Plaint,* “The Potent. Potential,’ and “The Etiquette of 
Laughter ” itself ? Mr. Deane is no despicable experimenter in the Rondeau 
form of verse. Indeed, the little volume contains one or two excellent 
examples of this difficult metre, which Austin Dobson has done so much to 
popularise with our phlegmatic countrymen. To a study of that poet Mr. 
Deane evidently owes something of inspiration, more particularly in a 
certain “ Ballade” which follows pretty closely the lines of Mr. Dobson’s 
‘Ballad of Heroes.” A specimen of our author's capability in the Rondeau 
form has appeared in the pages of THE THEATRE, from which magazine one 
or two of the poems in the present volume are reprints. 





Messrs. J. E. Garratr & Co. are publishing for Mr. Duncan C. Dallas a 
reduced fac-simile of the first folio Shakespeare. The work is to be issued in 
fifty-seven parts, and will be complete, the publishers hope, in about two years’ 
time. The only other notable reproduction—Staunton s—being long out of 
print and valuable (a cut copy recently figured in a well-known bookseller's 
catalogue at £4), this enterprise, which will place the 1623 edition to all intents 
and purposes within the reach of whatsoever student may desire it (special 
terms, indeed, being arranged for such), is much to be commended. Judging by 
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the specimen sent us, the work is being done—by the Dallastype process of 
photography—in admirable style, and the numbers are issued on good paper at a 
really moderate price. We cordially approve so praiseworthy a venture. By 
permission of Mr. Dallas and the publishers, we give a reproduction of the, 
title page, than which no better proof is wanted of the excellent manner in 
which the work is being accomplished. 
“ Reminiscences of J. L. Toole.” Chronicled by Joseph Hatton. (London: 
G. Routledge & Sons), 
This is a cheaper, one volume edition, abbreviated from the original 
“Reminiscences.” There was plenty of room for such an issue, which will 
be welcome to those many admirers of the cheery comedian whose means would 
: not run to the former volumes. Mr. Toole overflows with anecdote and high 
spirits, and a second gallop through the pages of this gossipy record .is a 





MR. J. L. TOOLE, AS ““WALKER, LONDON.” 





| breezily pleasant experience. The book contains a number of amusing. 
et character illustrations, one of which we reproduce above. 


Messrs. MacmiLLan & Co., of New York, have published for Mr. Augustin ' 

Daly a Souvenir edition of ‘“ The Foresters,” by Lord Tennyson, as produced at 

Daly’s Theatre; in New York, during the month of March. The book is 

( excellently printed and ‘bound, and will prove well worthy the attention of ' 
4 bibliophilists. It is enriched with a portrait of Miss Rehan as Maid Marian. 
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“ AGATHA.” 


Play, in three acts, by Isaac HENDERSON. 
Fir.t prcduced at the Criterion Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, May 24th, 1892. 


llippo, S " Mercede da Vigno .. Miss O. NETHERSOLE, 
” — ee Mr. LEWIs WALLER. Leo da Vigno ’ oe ee Miss MINNIk TERKY, 
AT OrenO es, j Miss WistemeD Emry | Signor Sebasti . ©. Mrz Ll. CAUTLEY. 
Faria we {Miss Rose Lucuenca. | Qnionio,. <<. 1) Mri. Warsow.” 
Gaeta Faviola ., .. Miss MARY MOORE. John Dow, U.S.A. .. Mr. CHas, WYNDHAM, 


Colonel da Vigno ., Mr. HEKBERT WAKING, 


With such a cast as the above, it was next to impossible for Mr. Henderson's 
play to be anything buta success, Yet, clever as it is in many respects, and in 
parts exhibiting much literary grace, it may be questioned whether with an 
ordinary cast, instead of one made up of leading representatives of our best 
theatres, the verdict passed upon the play would have been so favourable, In 
this every actor or actress was selected as being specially fitted for the 
character intended to be represented. At a matinée this is, as a rule, impossible. 
Expense has to be considered for one thing, and, besides, several mana- 
gers object to members of their companies appearing at any other theatre 
than that for which they are engaged. Mr. Wyndham was fortunately able to 
overcome both these difficulties, and the whole performance was such as is 
seldom seen. The plot of the play bore a considerable resemblance to that 
used by Mr. B. W. Findon in his “ Primrose Path.” Filippo, Marchese Loreno, 
has in his wife Agatha everything that can be admired in woman,—youth, 
beauty, and devoted affection. Perchanee these pall upon him; for under the 
disguise of a Platonic friendship he devotes himself to Mercede da Vigno,a 
handsome, intriguing creature, whose one redeeming quality is the love she 
feels for her little son Leo. For some years she has separated herself from 
her husband, Colonel da Vigno, on account of his gambling propensities ; and 
throwing morality to the winds, she determines to make Filippo all her own. 
He is to be sent on a diplomatic mission to Athens, and Mercede arranges to 
accompany him. She draws him on till, in an unguarded moment, he-declares 
a passion for her which he does not actually feel. Her husband, who has 
retrieved his past, overhears this, and is about to shoot Filippo when he is 
diverted from his purpose by Agatha, who tells him that the man who stands 
before him has saved his life—which in fact he has actually done, unknown to 
the Colonel—at the risk of his own. Mercede perseveres in her designs upon 
Filippo until she learns that her child Leo owes his recovery from cholera to 
the courageous devotion of Agatha, who nursed him through an attack when 
everyone else had fled before the pestilence. The woman's heart is touched, 
and she kneels at Agatha's feet. John Dow, who has taught Mercede the 
debt she owes, also brings about a reconciliation between her and her husband ; 
and Agatha, faithful and loving through all the neglect she has suffered, is 
comforted by Filippo once more holding her in his arms. The character 
of Agatha is almost an ideal one in its perfect trust and submission, in its 
belief that sooner or later she will win back her husband from his passing 
infatuation, and was exquisitely conveyed by Miss Winifred Emery. The 
warnings of the worldly-wise Contessa Faviola, admirably represented by Miss 
Rose Leclercq, could not influence her. Mr. Lewis Waller handled his char- 
acter well, showing the vacillation and weakness of one who was for a 
time under the spell of a beautiful, unscrupulous woman; and Mr. Herbert 
Waring was not only earnest, but exhibited much feeling in his scene with 
Leo, his little boy, who, ignorant of the relationship they bear to each other, 
questions him as to his past. Mr. C. Fulton was an aristocratic, soldierly 
General Ricci. Mr. Laurence Cautley wus fiery and impetuous as a jealous 
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lover of Gaeta Faviola ; and Miss Minnie Terry was delightfully ingenuous 
and boyish as Leo. The perfection of the cast was shown in the two servants, 
Giuseppe and Antonio, which characters, as played by Messrs. Montagu and 
Watson, became absolutely of importance. In the first two acts Miss Nethersole 
might have been a little more seductive perhaps, but in the last her acting was 
the perfection of art ; her self-abasement and repentance were conveyed not 
so much by wordsas by her marvellous expression of feature, and even her very 
form seemed to shrink and collapse under the excess of her emotion. It was a 
great triumph for the actress, and recalled memories of another success in a 
Bernhardt-like character. One of the most delightful scenes in the play was 
that in which Mr. Charles Wyndham as the out-spoken and shrewd American, 
John Dow, proposes to Gaeta ; and seldom have we had a more charming 
ingénue than we had in Miss Mary Moore. The acting of the two was the per- 
fection of light comedy. 


“THE NOBLE ART.” 


Farcical play, in three acts, by EILLE NORWOOD. 
First produced at Terry’s Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, May 25th, 1892. 


Andrew Fullalove,J.P. Mr. A. WILLIAMS. | CallBoy .. .. .. Master MANSFIELD. 
Charles Fullalove .. Mr.H.REEVKS SMITH. Gertie Fullalove .. Miss May WHITTY. 
Rulwer Brady .. .. Mr. SYDNEY BroueH. | Winifred Tiverton .. Miss KATIE LEECHMAN. 
Professor Tranz.. .. Mr. JULIAN Cross. Tilly Du Val .. .. Miss LILLIE BELMORE. 
Peter Sledge .. .. Mr.S. VALENTINE, Jenny .. .. .. «- Miss B. GOODCHILD, 
Waters.. .. .. .. Mr. SIDNEY STUART. 


This play has no very great pretentions to literary merit, but as a farcical 
comedy is decidedly amusing. Charles Fullalove has inherited certain monies, 
£1,000 of which is handed to him at once, the balance to be given to him 
when he shall have proved to the satisfaction of Andrew Fullalove that he will 
make a good use of it. With the°£1,000 he buys an interest in the Apollo 
Music-hall, of which he becomes manager in conjunction with his friend, 
Bulwer Brady. His constant absences of an evening to superintend the 

. working of the hall excite the suspicions of his wife and of his trustee, 
Andrew Fullalove. The latter is a believer in hypnotism, and so employs 
Professor Tranz to exercise his power over Charles in order to bring him 
home every evening at a proper time. Tranz, being employed as a conjurer 
at the Apollo Music-hall, Charles becomes aware of the design upon himself, 
and therefore bribes the professor to hypnotise his uncle Andrew, and whilst 
in the hypnotic state the old gentleman pays far too much attention to Tilly 
Du Val, the betrothed of Peter Sledge,a champion light-weight, who in the end 
punishes him severely for his flirtation. An exhibition of the “ noble art” is to 
take place at the music-hall. Peter Sledge’s opponent meets with an accident and 
is unable to keep his engagement, and there is every prospect of a riot, when 
the professor's art is again called in, and Andrew Fullalove, a Justice of the 
Peace, is forced to appear in fighting costume and submit to a severe mauling 
at the hands of Sledge. The idea of utilising the professor's power originates 
with Winifred Tiverton, Charles Fullalove’s sister-in-law, a very sprightly girl, 
full of fun and mischief, one of the best-written parts in the play. The 
parts were all well acted, but the excellence of Mr. Sydney Valentine, the 
humour of Mr. Julian Cross, and the sparkle of Miss Katie Leechman—a 
new-comer—should be noticed, as also the wonderful aplomb of Master Mans- 
field, a very small boy but quite a great actor. ‘‘ The Noble Art” was put into 
the evening bill at Terry’s Theatre, under the management of the author, on 
Wednesday, June 22nd. 


STRAND THEATRE, 


Mr. Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, author of “Deborah” (produced at the 
Avenue February 22nd of this year), and of some other plays which have only 
been seen in America, gave a matinée at the Strand Theatre on Thursday, May 
26th, 1892, to introduce three short plays written by himself. The first of 
these, “Don Pedro,” was a disappointment. It suggested a bald translation 
from the Spanish, and was uninteresting in plot. The following. was the cast : 
Don Pedro, Mr. Herbert Ross ; Don. Luis, Mr. Ernest Hendrie ; Don Juan, 
Mr. Ivan Watson ; Donna Jacinta, Miss Lizzie Webster. It was followed by 
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“IN THE SEASON.” 


Sir Harry Collingwood Mr. HERBERT WARING. | Sybil March.. 


- Miss May Wuairry. 
Edward Fairburne .. Mr. BERNARD GOULD. 


Here we had a human play, couched in good language, and thoroughly in- 
teresting. Edward Fairburne and Sybil March have been almost engaged, but 
he is fastidious and rather suspicious and exacting. He pays too much atten- 
tion to rumour, and is led to believe that instead of the pure-minded being he 
has imagined Sybil to be, she is a French-novel-reading, worldly girl, who has 
encouraged the attentions of a divorced man and notorious libertine. Sir 
Harry Collingwood, a gentleman in the highest sense of the word, remonstrates 
with his friend Fairburne, and gives him to understand that if he does 
not appreciate Sybil’s real worth, there are others who do so, and warns him 
that he may lose her. Fairburne, irritated, persists that he does not love Sybil, 
and so the buronet proposes to her himself. Very tenderly Sybil refuses him,and 
he gathers that her heart is Fairburne’s. So Sir Harry brings them together once 
more, mutual explanations as to the return of letters and presents lead to mutual 
confessions of faults arising from pride and jealousy,and the lovers are re-united. 
The three parts were so well played, according to their several requirements, 
that the little play afforded the greatest pleasure, and should be eagerly sought 
after by managers in want of a first piece. The third play was entitled 


“RUTH UNDERWOOD.” 


Richard Underwood.. Mr. Cuas. DopsworrH. Ruth Underwood .. Miss MARION LEA. 
A Soldier .. .. .. Mr. BERNARD GOULD. Elizabeth Underwood Miss F. HaypDon. 
ACaptain .. .. .. Mr. HexBERr Ross. 


In this Mr. Mitchell gave us almost a tragedy in little. Ruth Underwood is 
engaged, in opposition to the wishes of her father (a: stern old Quaker) to a 
captain in the Northern army. It is immediately after the fight at Gettysburg ; 
and Underwood, discovering that a soldier who seeks shelter has been present 
at the encounter, and served in the captain’s company, endeavours to induce 
the soldier to vilify his officer. The soldier pities Ruth in her anxiety as to 
her lover's fate, and speaks in the highest praise of his officer's bravery and 
loyalty, but gently breaks the intelligence that he believes him to be dead. 
Poor Ruth is heartbroken at the news, when a shout is heard, and her lover is 
assisted in, weak and faint from loss of blood, but restoring happiness to his 
sweetheart. Miss Marion Lea showed much tragic power, and Mr. Bernard 
Gould has never been seen to greater advantage than as the rugged, noble- 
hearted soldier. The little play is very well written and most interesting. 


“THE COUNTY.” 


Play, in four acts, by ESTELLE BURNRKY and ARTHUR BENHAM. 
First produced at Terry's Theatre, Thursday afternoon, June 2nd, 1892. 


Duke of Allonby :.. Mr. HERBERT WARING. Lady CynthiaGreme Miss ANNIE HUGHES. 
Harrington Harring- )} | Mrs. Harrington Price } sie aa » Qouxyey 
ton Price .. .. ..j) Mr. W. L, ABINGDON, CRROTOE) 20 ce ce 5 Miss ESTELLE BURNEY. 
Dick Rawdon .. .. Mr. H. V. Esmonp. Mrs. Algernon Soames Mrs. HERBERT WARING: 
The Hon. Algernon j} * Miss Lucy Price... .. Miss H. COWEN. 
ee ees Mr. HERBERT Ross. | Ann oo ce co oe Miss LILIAN LER. 
Colonel Sumner.. .. Mr. A. COURTENAY. y 


The joint authors of “The County” are wonderful upholders of woman’s 
rights, and instead of doing that which they maintain the world does, utterly 
crushing the woman who has erred, they reward adultery with a ducal coronet. 
They, however, produced a play which kept the audience interested, notwith- 
standing that at times much of the dialogue might with advantage have been 
entirely cut out. Asa set-off against this, they had drawn the characters of the 
parvenu husband, Harrington Price, and his cultured and artistically-natured 
wife, in a masterly manner, and a better picture of the selfish, clever woman of 
the world than Mrs. Algernon Soames has not been seen inany comedy. There 
was also much daring in the proceedings of their puppets. Briefly told, 
the story of the play is as follows :—Harrington Price is a man who bullies the 
weak and cringes to the great. He is very wealthy, and his great aim is to be 
accepted by society. He encourages the visits of the Duke of Allonby, and 
even makes excuses for him when the Duke has outraged Mrs. Price’s refined 
and sensitive nature by an avowal of admiration. Dick Rawdon, a young artist 
who is living in the house, painting Mrs. Price's portrait, appears to be a man 
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of culture, and has attracted her by his talk of art and poetry ; and when he 
seizes the moment of her unhappiness to declare his passion for her, she responds 
to it, and begs him to take her away. - The lover, however, has as little real 
nobility of character as the husband, and soon tires of his fancy for the woman 
he has enticed away and she too proud to remain with a man whose passing 
affection for her has waned, leaves him and goes on to the stage. She is succeed- 
ing there, and Harrington Price. who in the meantime has obtained his divorce 
and is married to Lady Cynthia Greme, is in dread that she will make some con- 
spicuous hit, and the old scandal connected with his name may then be raked up. 
He therefore gets Mrs. Algernon Soames to visit his divorced wife and offer 
her any pecuniary terms if she will cease to follow her profession, and here 
comes the daring of the authors. Whilst this interview is taking place, 
the Duke of Allonby is announced, and he takes the earliest opportunity 
of renewing his proposals. Mrs. Price at. first imagines that they are 
dishonourable, but he soon undeceives her. He wishes to make her his 
Duchess, and he does so, and in the last act he takes her back to “the 
county,” where those who but a few weeks before would have passed her by 
with contempt, now are at her feet, and she takes the opportunity of reading 
her former husband a lesson in which she shows the contempt she felt for him 
and his conduct, and this being also enforced by some cutting words from His 
Grace of Allonby, Mr. Harrington Price sneaks off like a whipped cur. Miss 
Estelle Burney was at her best in her pathetic moments, in which hitherto she 
had been weakest. Perhaps the fact of her being authoress, as well as the 
actress of the principal part, on this occasion, may have caused her to lose her 
self-possession in the declamatory episodes, which she in fact made too forcible, 
but taken altogether her acting confirmed the favourable judgment which had 
already been expressed. Mr. Herbert Waring, by judicious discretion, made 
the Duke of Allonby a possible character. Mr. W. L. Abingdon, who had a 
most despicable character to represent, was at first too much a copy of a well- 
known actor, but later in the piece he adopted a method of his own, and was 
very successful. Mr. H. V. Esmond feigned a passion for Mrs. Harrington 
Price with an earnestness that would have beguiled any woman, and after- 
wards cleverly showed the selfish egotism of the man. Miss Annie Hughes was 
for the nonce a cynical young lady, who considers £50,000 a year a fair ex- 
change for her title, and evidently means to profit to the full by the enjoyment 
of the revenue. Mrs, Herbert Waring may at once be classed as one of the 
best representatives of the fin de siécle society lady, and her.performance might 
be termed brilliant. Miss Henrietta Cowen appeared as one of those gentle, 
tender-hearted, good women that she can so well represent ; and a good word 
must bo said for Miss Lilian Lee. “The County” was very favourably re- 
ceived, and as it is the first work of these two young authors, they may be en- 
couraged to persevere. On the same afternoon, “ Miss Impudence,” by 
E. A. Morton, was played, and could scarcely be looked upon as a very great 
effort of genius. Miss Annie Hughes represented a young lady artist who is 
mistaken for her own servant by a picture dealer, who when he discovers his 
mistake, becomes a liberal purchaser of her pictures, and also tries, not un- 
successfully, to win her heart. 


“HERO AND LEANDER.” 


Poetic play, by KYRLE BELLEW. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Thursday evening, June 2nd, 1892. 


Hero .. .. .. «. Mrs. BROWN POTTER. Naukleros .. .. .. Mr. YORKE STEPHENS. 
Ianthe .. .. .. .. Miss BpITH CHESTER. Aneros .. .. .. .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
ZOe., «. «+ «+ «+ Miss NELLIE MURRAY. Zosta .. .. .. « Mr. BE. GIRADOT. 

Meta .. .. .. «. Miss DAUBENEY. Diros .. .. .. .. Mr. G. BELLAMY. 
Zela_.. = «+ «+ «s Miss FRIEND. Knater ..... .. .. Mr. FRED EpItTavux, 
Leander .. .. .. Mr. KYRLE BELLEw. Charaz .. .. .. .. Mr. WALFORD. 


As far back as 1663 Sir Robert Stapylton published a tragedy on the 
subject of, and entitled, ““Heroand Leander.” Though there appears to be 
considerable doubt as to whether it was ever acted, the prologue and ts 
imply that it was performed, but it can have made no very great mark. r. 
Kyrle Bellew, who admits his indebtedness to Grillparzer's “ Des Meers und 
der Lieben Wellen” in his adaptation of this beautiful legend, has scarcely 
used it to the best advantage, so far as the principals are concerned, nor is 
his “versa of the very highest class. In order to give weight to the characters 
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of Hero and Leander, he has given them several long speeches which become 
wearisome, and the second act decidedly wanted relief of some sort. The play, 
however, was rendered interesting and attractive by the delicate music 
which Mr. William Robins has composed, and specially should be mentioned 
a charming hymn to Phoebus, accompanied and followed by an exquisitely 
graceful ballet, the melody to which it is danced being of very high order. 
There isa little to tell of the story itself. Hero becomes a priestess of Aphro- 
dite, and almost immediately prior to her taking the final vow, she sees 
Leander and loves him. By a stratagem she is induced to accept him as a 
husband before the statue of Hymen, but Zosta, the janitor of Aphrodite’s 
temple, discovers Leander’s visits to her. He informs Aneros, the High 
Priest, of this, who extinguishes the beacon that is to guide Leander in his 
swim across the Hellespont. A storm arises, and the lover is thrown up dying 
on the sea shore, and Hero, who is to be punished with death for breaking 
her vows, prefers to end her life in another form, and so casts herself from 
a high rock into the sea, and joins Leander. Mrs. Brown Potter has improved 
during her absence from England, but her —_— is not quite up to the London 
standard ; there are tricks of pronunciation which jar upon the ear, and in the 
more powerful passages the actress raises her voice too much. In appearance, 
however, Mrs. Brown Potter is an ideal Hero, and in the gentler passages was 
winning. Mr. Kyrle Bellow was a heroic Leander, and expressed his passion 
well. Mr. Lewis Waller acted with due solemnity and dignity the part of the 
High Priest, and there was some originality in Mr. Giradot’s Zosta. The play was 
well worth seeing, if only from the delicate and beautiful manner in which it was 
mounted. Asa first piece was given “A Play in Little,” written by Mr. Ian 
Robertson, who appeared as Monsieur Gerrard, a fencing master, who has 
adopted Marianne, a young girl who has learnt his art from him, and turns 
her knowledge to account by giving lessons to ladies. A young English 
nobleman, the Marquis of Ripton, is fascinated by her, and comes to the school 
and there makes A metoedde proposals to her. Marianne will not tell this to 
her reputed father, but defends her honour herself. She challenges the Marquis 
to a } er then and there, they fight, and she wounds him severely. The loss 
of blood it may be supposed brings about a change in his intentions, for he 
offers her marriage. In the dénoiment Marianne is proved to be a relative of 
his. The little play was received with favour, thanks to the excellent acting 
of Miss Adrienne Dairolles, ably seconded by Mr. Philip Cuningham as the 
Marquis of Ripton. 


“ MARRIAGE.” 
A new three-act play. by BRANDON THOMAS and HENRY KEELING. 
Firet produced at the Court Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, June 7th, 1892. 
Sir Charles Jenks ., Mr, ELLIoT. | Lady Belton +» «e Miss E, TERRISS. 
Str John Belton, Bart. Mr. BRANDON THOMAS, The Hon, Mrs. Dudley ) = 
The Hon. Dudley ? Mr. C. P. Lirrug Chumbleigh .. .. j Miss G. Kinaston, 
Chumbleigh .. ..5 i aa B Quayle .. .. .. .. My. F. VAUGHAN, 


Some idea of this, in many respects,' very cleverly written play may be 
gathered from the description which the authors append to each of their 
characiers in the programme. Sir Charles Jenks, a solicitor, “a wise person,” 
isa shrewd man of the world that thoroughly understands his fellow beings, 
he sees through their motives at once. Seated in his office, comes to him Sir 
John Belton, “an impulsive person,” who seeks his advice as to forcing Lady 
Belton, “a wilful perzon,” to live with him, or else being freed from 
the matrimonial tie. Immediately after the ceremony, Lady Belton has left 
her husband from pique, and the jealousy she feels on een. of certain atten- 
tions that Sir John Belton has paid to another lady. Presently enters Lady 
Belton, who has come to consult the solicitor as to her obtaining a divorce. 
He points out to her that there are no grounds on which she can gain: her 
suit, but as she persists he says that the affair may be managed, and so both 
parties will gain their desire. He despatches the husband on a voyage to 
Australia and back, for though the lady who has caused the jealousy is now the 
Hon. Mrs. Dudley Chumbleigh, “a self ossessed person,” Lady Belton cannot 
overcome her dislike or impressions. Mrs, Chumbleigh has brought with her 
her husband, “an equanimous person,” who has come to settle all his property 
on her previous to his departure on a shooting expedition in South Africa. A 
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year is supposed to elapse. Through the aid of an unscrupulous inquiry agent 
Lady Belton has obtained her divorce. Mrs. Dudley Chumbleigh is supposed 
to be a widow, her husband having Been eaten by a crocodile. She and Sir 
John Belton are thrown together again, and he proposes to her and is accepted, 
but just at this time he meets Lady Belton. She acknowledges that she has 
been in the wrong, and so he makes the amende and proposes in writing to re- 
marry her. Then she discovers that he has asked Mrs. Chumbleigh to be his 
wife, and so Lady Belton determines to stop this, and sue him for breach of 
promise of marriage. The Hon. Dudley Chumbleigh has not been eaten after 
all—it was his brother who was killed—and when the Hon. Dudley returns to 
England, he takes up the title of Lord Powescourt. From change in his 
appearance, having grown his beard, etc., he is not recognised even by his wife, 
and appears to think even more highly of her for having been able to twist another 
man round her little finger. In the event, the clever lawyer points out that 
the decree nisi not having been confirmed, awkward questions may arise as 
to the means by which it was obtained, so Sir John and Lady Belton determine 
that they will try and live happy ever after, and the self-possessed lady is well 
satisfied to find herself a peeress. There is an amount of topsy-turveydom in 
this play that is highly amusing, but the authors should have kept to that vein, 
instead of introducing melodramatic scenes between Sir John and Lady Belton. 
The latter character has some extremely long speeches. Miss Ellaline Terriss 
was very charming, and displayed unexpected power in the delivery of what 
might almost be called tirades ; it was not her that fault they were unsuccessful 
and tiring. Mr. Elliott played his part to admiration, and certainly won the 
success of the afternoon, or at least shared it with Miss Gertrude Kingston, who 
represented to perfection the charming woman who can fascinate everyone, 
without possessing one particle of heart or feeling. Mr. C. P. Little added 
greatly to the humours of the performance by his quiet imperturbability, and 
Mr. F. Vaughan was irreproachable as the taciturn clerk, Quayle. Mr. Brandon 
Thomas was so painfully nervous that it would be unfair to say more than that 
he was unable to do justice to the character of Sir John Belton. 


“STRATHLOGAN.” 


Original modern Irish drama, in five acts, by CHARLES OVERTON and HuGH Moss, 
First produced at the Princess’s Theatre, Thursday evening, June 9th, 1892. 





John, Seventh Earl *) Inspector Robins .. Mr. CHARLES STEUART:. 
Strathlogan and Cas- Sergeant Horrocks .. Mr. TOM MOWBRAY. 
edhe: by, Mr. HERBERT WARING. Moolyeen .. .. .. Mr. DAN FITZGERALD. 

ys Kyrie .. .. Constable .. .. .. Mr.GEORGE AUBREY. 

e Hon.Fred Thistle- ) 7 Dan Brady .. .. .. Mr. STEPHEN CAFFREY. 
COM ee oe oe § te Se Re CRAUPORD. Barney Oge.. .. .. Mr. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 

Col. Desmond .. .. Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP, Simmons... .. .. Mr. CLIFFORD. 

Cornelius Roach, Bsq., } _ Claire O'Mara .. .. Miss OLGA BRANDON. 
(ERE REE Fn, T. P. BAYNES. | Norah McShane.. .. Miss DoRoTHY DORR. 

Dr. Grieg, M.D.,J.P... Mr. LEwis WARNER. Vere Desmond .. .. Miss ADA FERRAR. 
Maurice O'Mara... .. Mr. H. REEVES SMITH. Kitty .. .. .. .. Miss Louise@ LiTta, 

Derrick O'Keefe... .. Mr. H. FLEMMING, Sister Margaret .. .. Miss E. BESSLE. 

Phil O'Hagan .. .. Mr.H.BkDFoRD. Hospital Nuree .. .. Miss ETHEL DAYMOND. 

Larry McQuirk.. .. Mr. W. E. SHINE, Seryant.. .. .. .. Miss Ipa SaLa, 


Mr. Herberte Basing, in the selection of his cast and the lavish manner 
in which he mounted his fresh production at the Princess’s, did all that 
lay in his power to make the piece a success. “ Strathlogan” was received with 
considerable favour on the opening night, and wou!d have been even more 
appreciated had three-quarters of an hour of the dialogue been cut out, and had 
there been substituted for some of the long-winded speeches (the sentiments 
of which could have been expressed in a few words) a little more comedy 
and relief. The hero, Maurice O’Mara, is connected with the Fenian brother- 
hood. He wishes for Ireland’s freedom, but does not countenance outrage and 

violence. Without knowing what it entails upon him, he draws the ace of 
spades, which commits him to the murder of the Earl of Strathlogan. On dis- 
covering the duty imposed upon him, he determines to fly the country, and the 
Earl being an old college friend of his, lends him his yacht, without en- 
quiring for what purpose he requires it. O’Marais engaged to Norah McShane, 
whom the Earl also wishes to make his wife, and to whom he makes a valuable 
present. O’Mara misconstrues this gift, and goes to demand an explanation of 
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the Earl, and the visit brings on him all his trouble. Derrick O’Keefe, the 
Earl's agent, has been detected in grinding down the tenants, raising the 
rents, and bringing hatred ou his employer. His consequent dismissal from his 
post, and the return of O’Mara, which puts an end to his hopes of winning 
Norah—for whom he also entertains a mad passion—render him desperate. 
He therefore plots with Phil O’Hagan, a bad character, and the two fall upon 
the Earl unawares, and stab him to death. O’Mara has been the last person 
seen to leave the house, and is in consequence accused of the murder and has 
to fly the country ; although, in fact, upon the Earl's explanations the two have 
parted good friends. To fully detail the plot would occupy too much space, 
but an idea of its workings may be gathered from its being stated that the 
Earl of Strathlogan is succeeded by his brother, Kenneth Kyrle, who, under the 
disguise of a poor artist, wins the love of Claire O'Mara, and marries her. He 
then reveals his identity, but she is afraid to tell him of her relationship to 
Maurice, as her husband has vowed to be revenged on his brother’s murderer. 
O'Mara, returning to Ireland, has interviews with his sister, and, through the 
spite of Vere Desmond, these interviews are brought to the notice of Kenneth 
Kyrle, who imagines that his wife meetsa lover. Phil O’Hagan, out of revenge 
for Derrick O'’Keefe’s treatment of him, determines to betray the latter. 
O’ Keefe learns this and makes an attempt to murder him, which is witnessed 
by Norah M’Shane, who has gone to meet her lover. O’Keefe, that she may not 
appear as a witness against him, throws her into a rushing stream, from which 
she is rescued by the timely arrival of O'Mara, whose innocence is eventually 
proved through the clever working up of his case by the Hon. Fred Thistleton, 
a briefless barrister, aided by Moolyeen, a wily member of the Irish Constabu- 
lary, and the dying confession of Phil O’Hagan. The cast is too long to in- 
dividualise ; its weakness Jay in two of the ladies. Miss Olga Brandon, though 
very tender, was ratber lachrymose ; and Miss Dorothy Dorr Jacked power for 
such a melodramatic character as that of Norah M’Shane. Miss Ada. Ferrar 
was, however, excellent as the vindictive and envious Vere Desmond ; and Miss 
Elizabeth Bessle filled the small part of Sister Margaret admirably. Mr. 
Herbert Waring, as will be seen by the programme, doubled two characters, 
and was equally effective in both. Mr. Reeves Smith was a gallant, brave 
lover; Mr. J. R. Crauford was light and breezy in his part ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Wilfred E. Shine had not more to do, for he thoroughly 
enlivened the performance. Mr. Dan Fitzgerald displayed much subtlety as the 
detective. But the honours of the evening fell to Mr. Henry Bedford for his 
splendid performance of Phil O’Hagan—his dying moments were realistic and 
moving to a degree. The different scenes were exquisitely painted, and several 
of them elicited the very warmest applause. 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 





“4 TRIPLE BILL” AT THE COURT THEATRE, EAST HARPTREE. 

With amateurs there are two kinds of performances ; those that bore the 
actors and those that bore the audience. There is a third kind, which leaves 
everybody satisfied, but that is a rara avis, read about but not often seen. 
Therefore, for my purpose I will hold to the two, of which it was a case of six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other at Mr. Kettlewell’s lovely little theatre, away 
in the West. To “Uncle’s Will” no one takes exception. It isa classic. One 
would as soon think of depreciating Spenser's “ Faéry Queen,” or Walton’s 
“ Compleat Angler,” as this hallowed record of the waywardness of Florence 
and the calculated cheek of Charles. And, acted as it was by Miss Agnes Hill 
with a pretty mixture of timid impudence and kindling disdain, and by 
Mr. Hector Corbyn in true comedy temper, with a quaint old Barker too in 
Mr. Alfred Olphert, no tinge of contempt could be harboured, despite one’s 
familiarity with every word and action in it. But the adventures of Scroggins 
in “ A Cup of Tea! ”—they are not to be excused, classic or no. I refuse, plump 
and pat, to believe that actors like Mr. Olphert, Mr. Clifford Leigh, Mr. Harry 
Kettlewell, and Miss Hill, could feel anything but martyred in such a piece, 
so thin and pitiful, so antique, and so very very foolish. They knew that 
it would please many of their unsophisticated patrons, I imagine, and butchered 
themselves to make a rustic holiday. But should such a reason weigh with 
true artists? Perish the thought. Such a course would lead to Jerome- 
ising the Scriptures, and commissioning Mark Twain to revise Shakespeare for 
the circus. Give only of your best, and if the people will not swallow that, let 
them go hungry till their minds are changed. However, the good was in a 
majority, even on this occasion ; for Lady Arthur Hill's operetta ‘A Lost Husband,” 
more than restored the balance. It was bright, clever, and natural; had a 
thread of plot strong enough to sustain interest ; and disclosed a nice talent for 
neat and easy character drawing. And, sweetly sung and acted by Miss Hill, 
assisted by the actors named above, it was received with generous applause, 
every whit of which it deserved. 


“THE SILVER SHIELD” BY THE WEST LONDON A.D.C. 

One of the first truths a playwright should master, and as a matter of fact 
one of the last he ever does admit, is that woman on the stage is worth ever so 
much more than man. This Mr. Grundy discovered years and years ago, and 
this Mr. Jerome has from the first shown that he fully understood. But they 
are all. Shrewd writers by the dozen daily exhibit an utter incapacity to take 
this in, although a month’s playgoing in the odd corners of London would prove 
the truth of it, up to the hilt. Take the “Silver Shield,” for instance. It is 
made by Alma Blake. The play is Alma, and Alma is the play. You smile at 
other people, now and then. Lucy the Truant may, if she be simply and 
pathetically looked and spoken, cheat you of a tear. But the fount of interest 
is Alma, not because she is an actress, but because she isa woman. Pouting, 
pleading, wheedling, stamping, ramping, scolding, coaxing, bitter, gentle, loving, 
scorning, and all the while delightful, capricious, and lovable, she is woman, 
woman, woman, from brown-gold hair to Louis Quinze shoes ; and having her we 
want nothing else, neither plot, nor characters, nor dialogue, nor situation. 
If an actress really plays Alma, and shows her as the twenty women, yet only 
one woman, that she is, she plays the whole comedy too. And consequently 
much virtue, not only in the if, but also in the choice of actress. The West 
London could hardly have done better than with Miss St. Lawrence. One or 
two phases, a few of Alma’s many moods were not completely realised, but the 
portrait was life-like as far as it went, and the rows with Dick, the gentle subju- 
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gation of Sir Humphrey, the unblushing cajolery of the doctor, and the 
meeting with Tom, were managed with tact and effect. Mr. Cahill I liked 
greatly as Sir Humphrey. He was dignity itself. Tom Potter and Ned are two 
pretty men whom it is hard to get naturally toned. Mr. Smart and Mr: 
Hickman however did more than fairly well. Mr. Teversham, good actor that 
he is, made the D.D. very droll, without overplaying him (Miss Hounsell 
making much of Mrs. Dozey), and Mr. Rex Watney represented a rare specimen 
of the theatrical manager. Miss Eleanor Vivian pointed Lucy’s pathetic lines 
with sweetness and feeling ; and Miss Conyers and Miss Montague rendered 
useful aid. Mr. Jones’s “ Bed of Roses” preceded the comedy, and showed Mr. 
Talbot Smart, Mr. Scott, Miss Gibbs, and especially Miss Louie Herbert, to 
much advantage. 








“THE LANCERS” AT FALMOUTH. 

A military play with a military cast would be something to sce, even if the 
gallant volunteers could not act ; for at least we should get the uniforms right, 
the caps cocked at the proper angle, and no groggy knees, hollow chests, or 
rounded backs. To which irregularities attention is invariably directed at the 
average performance of “Ours,” or ‘“ Toodle’s Trotticum,” or other dramas 
dealing with stern war. But the Falmouth warriors could act, decently at any 
rate, so there was much to be amused by, “ The Lancers ” being a capital piece, 
and much to learn from—the bearing of the soldiers being starchy correctness 
itself. Mrs. Freeman, as Madame Pomponne, the lively landlady, and Mr. 
Genn as Blanquet, were the most successful, the broad comedy suiting them 
well. But there were fire and tenderness in the love scenes of Mrs. Krieger and 
Mr. Cecil Broad : and Captain Freeman and Miss Rait acted with firmness and 
expression. Mr. Lawder Eaton was light and vivacious as Eugene, Miss C. 
Genn made a pretty Jeannette, and Mr. Bullmore as Moustache was to be 
counted among the merriest. The play was acted twice to overflowing 
audiences, and quite woke sleepy Falmouth up. 


“THE TWO ROSES’ AT THE ROYALTY. 

Should the cabdrivers be regarded as objects of pity? Should they be acted 
for by charitable mummers? Being by nature retiring, and averse to sustaining, 
in public, the fire of abusive epithets which the tendering of a legal fare 
provokes, I always overpay my cabmen ruinously, and feel disinclined to 
patronise a show on their behalf. But if the end excites unfavourable 
comment, not so the means ; for the entertainment was really capital. There 
is but one way to play “ Digby the Deep,” and that is Mr. Irving's way. It 
is not for all feet, being a way beset with pitfalls, but Mr. Seymour Hughes 
trod it with great caution ; and if he slipped and stumbled now and then he 
never came utterly to grief, and reached the goal in safety. As Jack the 
Preaching Prig, Mr. Mackay was strong and earnest ; Caleb, “ the poor blind,” was 
simply played by the Hon. Douglas Carnegie, an actor who knows the value of 
shedding every particle of affectation ; and breezy Mr. Lionel Bethell was quite 
at home as Mr. Jenkins. Laughing Lottie ard staid Ida, warm-coloured girlish 
figures both, were well within the scope of Miss Enid Ward and Miss Mabel 
Wilkinson ; the ejaculatory lawyer Mr. F. St. John represented funnily ; and 
Miss Ward made good capital out of Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. Cups. A capable 
revival in all respects, and worthy of the three nights run that it enjoyed. 


“TICKET OF LEAVE MAN” AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 

An outlet for the “noble savage” in us is badly wanted, and melodrama hot 
and strong provides a pleasant and efficient safety valve. Its violent delights 
we know are not for the highly intellectual, for the highly intellectual have 
told us so. But we are not all, thank Heaven, in that hopeless state ; and it is 
a genuine consolation to me to reflect that my blood can still leap at the 
on of a right down ruthless stage encounter. Therefore the revival of 

‘om 'Taylor’s grand old crib from France aroused some expectations. Let me 
see, there is Bob’s fight with the “tecs,” and Tiger's furious onslaught and 
escape, and their spar in the third act, and the scrimmage between Sam and 
Melter Moss, and the grand fisticuff display between Tiger and Hawkshaw at 
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the end—a splendid programme. But, alas, it did not come off as expected. 
For all this a lot of muscle is wanted, and as ill-luck would have it, muscle was 
not forthcoming. Weight and volume were lacking all round, from the pains- 
taking Bob of Mr. Gilligan to the halting Hawkshaw of Mr. Chapman. The 
Tiger of Mr. Rawles was appropriately fierce upon occasion; Mr. Hersee’s 
Melter was artistically villainous and creepy; and May Edwards, weepy, 
starving, despairing May, was safe reposing upon the soft melting tones of 
Mrs, Ernest Renton ; but generally there was much to seek, Mr. Colley Salter 
and Mrs. Scarvell, as Green Jones and the Widow with the wagging tongue, 
alone being irreproachable, 





“THE PLEBEIAN” AT THE QUFEN’S THEATRE, DUBLIN. 

A play interpreted by amateurs should find its way into this “ Box,” I 
presume, although the intentions of its authoress are strictly professional. At 
any rate I put it in, and call special attention to it as a most promising piece of 
work. Adapted from one of Miss Mary Costello’s tales, it bears the impress of 
a decided talent for dramatic work, and, reminding one though it does of 
Georges Ohnet’s “ Maitre de Forges,” boasts a certain strain of originality in 
treatment. In the rigid exactness with which people are represented, in the 
attention given to detail, and the severity with which irrelevance is pruned, it 
is obvious that Miss Costello has studied the realistic school with good effect. 
But some words too must be found for the acting. Miss Mary O’Hea revealed 
great force in a character the counterpart of Claire de Beaupré and Lady 
Clare, and Miss Tyrrell, a child actress, in a curiously devised character, gave 
promise of realising with extraordinary vividness Hawthorne’s weird creation 
in the “ Scarlet Letter.”” Miss Margarita Wilson did some very winning work 
as a comedy foil to the tortured heroine, and one of the strong sturdy heroes 
whom Mr. Charles Kelly used to play sd perfectly was quietly and firmly drawn 
by Captain Hume. Less notable, but still admirable in their way, were the 
performances of Mr. Frank Williams, Miss Babington, an actress possessed of 
that priceless quality distinction, Mr. Stafford Echlin, and Mr. Crawford ; and 
the completeness of its rendering would have won for the play a measure of 
success, even had its story been less absorbing, its dialogue less pungent, and 
its characters less truthful in design. 


“THE PANTOMIME REHEARSAL” AT THE ROYALTY, 

Poor human nature being what it is, a big rush to the Royalty was inevitable, 
when the chance of thus benefiting the National Lifeboat Institution was 
presented—and a live Countess’s ankles were thrown in. Why Lady Russell in 
accordion skirts should be better worth watching than Miss Katie Seymour 
or Miss Letty Lind it would puzzle even Mr. Gladstone to explain, but the fact 
remains that she is,and that to see her ladyship elevate a small—but rather broad 
—foot (not in the light and airy fashion of the Gaiety embodiments of youth 
and grace, but crudely, lumpishly, and with more than a suspicion of effort) 
crowds besieged the Dean Street theatre for two nights. But if Lady Russell, 
and her sister Mrs. Dick Russell, were neither Nymphs nor Bacchantes, the 
gentlemen who danced with them, Messrs F. & C. Lambert, were lissom and 
lithe, and the Countess showed more than a spark of humour and talent in 
“The Pantomime Rehearsal.” That this piece proved amusing was due 
however to Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Leverson, really inventive players, whose 
heavy dragoon and flighty lady amateur were instinct with fun and brimful 
of cleverness. Mr. F. Lambert too was excellent in this. And Miss Lula 
Kauffmann danced with a lightness and abandon that made amends for 
many little failings in this department at other's hands, or rather feet. 


“ DIPLOMACY" BY THE CRYSTAL PALACE A.D.C. 

For this adroitest of modern comedies a star cast is wanted. Charles 
Coghlan at his best, Bancroft. John Hare, Fred Kerr,and George Alexander for 
the men: Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Rose Leclercq, and Miss Marion ‘Lerry, say, 
for the women. That is what you want (but do not get). And this being 
thus, where does the humble amateur come in? Well, as an item of informa- 
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tion, he comes in some distance in the rear. Not to beat about the bush, 
indeed, and delay the truth, only two or three societies are justified in 
attemping this neatest of drawing room dramas. The Strolling Players attempted 
it, and came through with flying colours. The Windsor Strollers followed, and 
didn’t. Now the Crystal Palace have made for it, and carried it by brilliant 
assault. But, please, no more! Their example is not to be followed by the 
million and one amateurs who submit on principle to no discipline. Even 
the C. P.s could not have done it had they not passed the word round “ United 
we stand &c.,” and pressed into the company every tried man they possessed. 
As it was, the surface was not smooth ; the composition was faulty. One or 
two pegs, blandly bevelled, were set to fill angular spaces, and vice-versa ; the 
Orloff should have been the Stein, the Russian should have figured as the 
English diplomatist, and the Elder Beauclerc should have {filled Orloff’s 
emotional shoes. However, not with possibilities but actualities I am con- 
cerned, and let the sluice gates of praise be lifted. First, praise for the Julian 
and Dora, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Frankish, who played with a grip on the 
scene and a hold of the sympathies that few amateurs could equal, none 
surpass. Then for the Stein of Mr. Boulton, a beautifully graduated piece 
of acting, faultless but for a tendency to leave his gestures incomplete. 
Next, for the easy assurance and suavity of Mr. Aste as Henry Beauclere, and 
the vigour and sincerity of Mr. John Bathurst's strained and severe Count 
Orloff. A word too for Mr. Thornton’s Markham, another for Mr. Beaumont’s 
frivolous young attaché, and several for Mr. Grout’s orotund and portly 
Antoine. Lastly, Miss Haydee Becker deserves a whole paragraph, with 
Miss Annie Condy, for the liveliness and humour of the Lady Henry and 
the Marquise, and if Miss Kathleen Bristowe a little over deepened the 
shadow in Zicka, she erred on the right side, seeing that neutral tints are 
still unpopular in suburban parts. For the representation as a whole, 
indeed, there was nothing but praise to be given, and the four nights’ run estab- 
lished the drama’s reputation as the best play the club had ever staged. 


“THE HEIR AT LAW” AT THE ROYALTY. 

Anything will do for the cause of the Waifs and Strays, provided that good 
social names be in the bill, and Colman’s old comedy is certainly as good as any 
other. But that does not mean that it will of necessity be amusing. To attain 
to that, it requires a Dr. Pangloss, and where is one to find him’ In Mr 
Arthur Roberts or Mr. Edward Terry perhaps, but then they are not avail- 
able for amateur efforts on behalf of Homeless Waifs. Mr. Skilbeck, the 
actor w40, in critical language, “essayed the part” (or should it be réle) 
got much of his comicality home; but it. was not the Panglossian humour. 
Nor was Mr. G. T. Skilbeck vastly more successful as Duberly, bold and well- 
coloured though the sketch of the little vulgarian was. Mr. Mackay was 
capable and graceful, and threw in a spice of the rake-helly gallant as Dick ; 
the Hon. Douglas Carnegie made a handsome Henry Morland; Steadfast and 
Kenrick were brought to the front by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Lionel Bethell ; and 
Zekiel of the dialect: Mr. Frank Weber played soundly, if rather stolidly. 
Deborah gives the stage “old woman” a capital chance, and Miss Cowper 
Coles assumed her bridling airs and ludicrous graces with great good humour. 
Caroline was prettily looked—there is next to nothing to play—by Miss Beatrice 
Ward. And the tearful sorrows of sweet Cicely were turned to charming 
account by Miss Violet Goetze, who in her wimple and homespun made a 
placid picture of innocent grief, all tender tints and nothing “ Thank good- 
ness ”’—as the anti-I[bsenite has said—“ stern and horrid.” 
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Art Notes. 





THE HERKOMER EXHIBITION. 

THE accomplished and versatile Professor Herkomer, who only a little while 
ago was lecturing scene painters and stage managers concerning the errors of 
their ways, has been showing, at the room of the Fine Art Society, a collection 
of pictures and studies executed entirely by the pupils working under him at 
the famous Bushey schools. To strengthen the show the Professor supple- 
mented his pupils’ pictures by a number of his own paintings and studies, thus 
making the exhibition collectively both interesting and instructive. The por- 
trait of Mr. Ruskin, one of Professor Herkomer’s most successful achievements 
in watercolour, commanded attention at once by the dignity and power with 
which it was treated. The gigantic portrait of the Poet Laureate which hung 
at the end of the gallery, in the place of honour, was not by any means co satis- 
factory. The excellent little study of a man’s head (14) ; ‘‘ He and She” (3), 
a pair of rustic lovers, sitting on astile ; and the quaint little picture of a pork- 
butcher's shop with a row of pink pigsheads and slab, all showed the artist at 
his best so far as watercolours were concerned. The Professor's works in the 
stronger medium were not so successful ; evidences of haste and want of com- 
pleteness were to be observed in nearly all of them. The amount of strong 
work and.the variety of method to be seen in the student’s exhibition came as 
a surprise to many people. Of course some of Mr. Herkomer's pupils are 
already well known to the public, either by their black and white work, or by 
their pictures at the Academy and other galleries. The names of Mr. 
Wehbrschmidt, of Mr. Trevor Haddon, of Mr. C. L. Burns, and of Mr. Lockhart 
Bogle, are familiar enough to the visitors to picture galleries. ‘The Story of 
the Head of Orpheus” (125), Mr. Wehrschmidt’s chief exhibit, though it does 
not sufficiently explain its meaning, is in parts very finely painted, particularly 
the sea and sky ; some other clever studies by the same painter were also shown, 
of which perhapsa rough but truthful sketch of a sunrise, “ Towards the East” 
(163), was the best. “ Phyllis and Corydon” (99), a large picture by Mr. C. 
L. Burns, was rather over ambitious, and exceedingly weak in composition ; 
but there was some capital work in it and some refined and delicate colour ; 
altogether the picture, in spite of its incompleteness, argues well for the painter's 
future. ‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavily laden, and I will give 
you rest” (161), a lamplight study of a Salvation army meeting, by Mr. Borough 
Johnson, was very dramatic and impressive ; the “ Primitive Methodists,” of 
Mr. W. H. Titcomb (120), was another not quite so successful picture with 
the same motive. Other students whose work should be noticed are Miss Amy 
Sawter, ‘“ Evoe! Io Bacche ” (72) ; Mr. Arnesby Brown, whose grey landscape 
deserves special praise : Mrs. Wehrschmidt, “ Birdsay Links, Orkney” (130) ; 
and Mr. Trevor Haddon, whose capital portrait of Professor Herkomer was one 
of the most noticeable works in the central room. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

The present exhibition of this Society cannot with any truth be described as 
a success. To those who remember the Dudley Gallery in its halcyon days of 
fifteen years ago, it seems lamentably weak. The strongest contributor to the 
present show is Mr. Claude Hayes, who sends one of those pictures of winter 
landscape which he paints with so much success. The snow-covered road and 
desolate country under a lowering grey sky, and the ragged Bohemians, with 
their picturesque vans, are all painted in a masterly manner in Mr. Hayes’ 
“Gipsy Life” (272). Mr. Rupert Steven’s landscape, “ March” (281), which 
hangs close by, has some good points about it. Appended to the title of another 
of Mr. Stevens’ pictures, “ A view of Maldon, in Essex” (73), is a curious foot- 
note, which tells us, whether correctly or not, we do not know, that there is an 
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old law, still unrepealed, which provided that on account of the extreme plain- 
ness of the maidens of the town, any man who was bold enough to marry one 
of them had conferred upon him the freedom of the city, which carried with it 
certain valuable privileges, such as the right to free beer, mead, &c. Mr. L. 
Block, whose patient, faithful studies of still life will be remembered by visitors 
to previous exhibitions at the Dudley, is represented by several pictures, while 
another really excellent work of the same kind is “The Old Clock” (139), by 
Mr. H. G. Sketchley. A good spring landscape is the ‘“ March Morning,” a 
study of some picturesque farm buildings, by Mr.C. J. Adams. while other good 
landscapes are contributed by Signor Giampetri, ‘‘ House of Romulus, on the 
Palatine, Rome ” (217), and by Mr. T. Marjoribanks Hay. The figure studies 
are almost without exception weak, and do not call for particular notice. 


’ 


MADAME RONNER’S “CATS AND KITTENS.” 
The talented Belgian artist, Madame Henrietta Ronner, perhaps with the 
single exception of Mr. Lambert, the ablest painter of cats now living, has 
been showing at the Goupil Galleries a collection of thirty-one of her pictures 
of the feline race, including the “‘ Amateurs of Jewels ” from last year’s Academy. 
The work at Messrs. Goupil’s displayed remarkable knowledge of the anatomy 
and the outward form of one of the most graceful and at the same time 
treacherous of animals. They also showed power and freedom of execu- 
tion, remarkable indeed when we consider that the artist is a woman over 
seventy years of age. The kittens, of course, made the most charming of the 
pictures, painted as they were in every possible position, asleep, rolling over one 
another in play, or up to some of the mischievous yet delightful little tricks 
peculiar to them alone. Madame Ronner’s knowledge of cats is so complete 
that in the very fluffiest of her kittens one never loses sight of the fact that 
there are bones and muscles—and possibly claws—underneath that almost shape- 
less ball of the fur. Where all the pictures are so good it is difficult to 
particularise, but among the best of the canvases may be mentioned the 
“ Coqueterie ” (19) ; ‘‘ A Quarrel ” (21) ; ‘‘ The study of white Persians” (26) ; 
and “ Banjo and his Brother” (3). 


THE DOWDESWELL GALLERIES. 

A remarkable collection of pastel drawings by one of the greatest pen and 
ink artists who ever lived, the late Charles Keene, is now being shown at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s. The same subtle, genial humour that brightened for so 
many years the pages of Punch, reveals itself in these studies, combined with an 
accuracy of drawing which by itself would make them remarkable. Who but 
Charles Keene could have designed and drawn the delightful burlesque of the 
“Scene from ‘The Tempest ’” (17) with wonderful pirates, of the penny plain 
and twopence coloured order, on board a channel steamer in a gale? Perhaps, 
even better than this is the picture of the Common Councillors first trying on 
their gowns (29), in which, apart from the humour and the quality of the draw- 
ing, a fine feeling for colour is to be observed. Other capital drawings are the 
“Scene from ‘Timon of Athens’” (16) ;:° “Sertorius (as a Spy), having 
assumed a Gaulish habit, mixes with the Barbarians” (31) ; and the “ Scene 
from ‘ Coriolanus’” (33). On the same wall with ihe Keenes are hung some 
drawings of the same kind, made to a certain extent in conjunction with 
that artist, by Mr. John Tenniel, another great pillar of Punch. They are 
drawn in that very characteristic manner so familiar to readers of our great 
comic journal, and are full of good-natured fun and banter. Among the best 
of them are the “Scene from the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’” (45); and 
the “ Mediwval Gents” (56). In the adjoining gallery are some paintings and 
drawings of Venice, by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, an artist whose work is usually 
shown at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s. There are some pretty little pictures among 
them, and no doubt they possess, from their exceedingly careful drawing, con- 
siderable topographical interest. The colour, too, is very charming in some of 
them, but in point of painting they do not take very high rank.’ Mr. Menpes 
is evidently more at home with the etcher’s needle than the brush. ‘“ The 
Wheelbarrow” (20); “A side street, Chioggia” (26); i“ Drying clothes” 

45); “Girls stringing beads” (46); “ Venice: evening” (12); and “La 
ute from the Giudecca ” (18), will all be found worthy of examination. 
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“THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR.” 


Mr. W. C. Wyllie’s huge picture of the great sea fight, at the Fine Art 
Society, is a very fine one of its kind. The Spanish, French, and English three 
deckers and frigates are all (at the moment the artist has chosen for his picture) 
in the very throes of the fight. Nelson’s flagship, the “ Victory,” backed to the 
French “ Redoutable,” occupies the centre of the canvas, while on either side 
stretch the long lines of the contending fleets. The pleasant colour of the pic- 
ture, with its blue waves and summer-like sky, makes it very attractive, while 
as a truthful record of, perhaps, the greatest naval action the world has ever 
known, it will be sure to be very popular. Some water-colours by Mr. Henry 
B. Wimbush, illustrating the scenery of Devonshire, are also on view here. 





M. COQUELIN’S PICTURES. 

The collection of pictures painted by M. Coquelin should prove extremely 
interesting to his professional brethren in England. The pictures (which are 
to be sold) are now at Mr. Bernheim’s gallery in Piccadilly, and include a 
number of excellent portraits of the great French actor in many of his 
favourite characters. M. Friant, a young painter of great talent, is respon- 
sible for a number of these portraits, including the exceedingly clever studies 
of M. Coquelin as Annibal in “ L’Aventuriére” ; as Figaro in ‘‘ Le Barbier de 
Seville” ; and as Crispin in “Le Legataire Universel.” One of the first of 
living painters, M. Dagnan Bouveret, is represented by a portrait of the 
famous comedian as La Bussiere in “Thermidor” ; while other studies of 
M. Coquelin in different parts are shown, painted by such well known artists as 
MM. Détaille, Jacquet, Leioir, Madrazo, Jean Beraud, Boldini, Charlemont, 
and Madame Madeleine Lemaire. The general collection, apart from the 
character portraits, is exceedingly good and representative. M. Coquelin is 
evidently a fine judge of painting and a man whose views in art are of the 
broadest. Among the most interesting pictures may be mentioned a small 
study of a tiger by Barye (2), a landscape by Bastien-Lepage, some exceedingly 
beautiful Cazins, a small and particularly fine Constable, “The Wane ” (32), 
an important Daubigny, a Troyon, single figure studies by Géréme and 
Meissonier, a sketch by Sargent, and two drawings by J. F. Millet. 
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Musical Notes. 





“THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” 
Grand opera by ISIDORE DE LARA. 
Produced at Covent Garden, June 11th, 1892, 


Buddha .. .. .. .. M. LASSALLE. | Yasodhara .. .. .. Madame EAMEs, 
Atman .. .. .. .. M. PLANGUN. 

The libretto of this work is adapted by Mr. Beatty-Kingston from the well- 
known poem of Sir Edwin Arnold. The subject is one of the vastest that could 
engage poet or musician. Even Wagner despaired of doing justice to it with- 
out becoming wearisome. Mr. de Lara has not therefore shown any undue 
diffidence in his choice of a subject, which is the spiritual life history of the 
Buddhist Redeemer. In the Prologue the birth of Siddartha (the future 
Buddha) is announced ; in Act i. he comes into the world, sees a murder, and 
falls into musing on the wickedness of man ; in Act ii. his father endeavours to 
divert his thoughts by a succession of worldly pleasures, and he falls in love 
with Yasodhara ; in act iii. he is summoned by the spirit to renounce his wife ; 
in act iv. he is tempted in the wilderness and purified ; finally, in the epilogue, 
he becomes Buddha, and announces his message of peace on earth. This is a 
subject not for a drama, but for an oratorio on a more extended scale than any 
composer (except Rubinstein in his ‘‘ Moses’’), has ever yet ventured upon. 
Yet all things considered, Mr. de Lara has not failed so completely as those who 
knew him only in his drawing-room songs expected him to fail. The trans- 
ition from “ The Garden of Sleep ” to the Temptation in the Wilderness is not 
one to be accomplished lightly, but Mr. de Lara has certainly shown that he is 
capable of higher work than the love-sick ditties by which his earlier repu- 
tation has been made. The work was originally designed as a cantata, and 
it was ill-advice which induced the composer to consent to its appearance in 
the form of an opera. Dramatic it is not, either in the situations or in their 
setting, but as a cantata or oratorio it possesses in parts decided merits 
which induce one to hope that perhaps Mr. de Lara has entered upon his 
“second manner ” as a composer, and that a third. manner may be still in the 
future. A too indulgent audience received the work with applause, which was 
doubtless intended as an expression of a similar expectation. 


“The Compleat Angler.” Cantata by E. D. Rendall. (Laudy & Co.) 

The libretto is from the ever delightful work of Izaak Walton, which one 
would not have thought a favourable subject for musical treatment. But the 
composer has avoided—or rather, evaded—the difficulty of setting such a work 
to music, by giving the dialogue to the spoken voice, and confining himself, 
for the most part, to the lyrical pieces with which old Walton has interspersed 
the remarks of Piscator, Viator and the rest of his characters. Mr. Rendall has 
been peculiarly successful in combining vocal music of a distinctly old English 
type with orchestration of most modern tendencies, and his little work may be 
commended to choral societies who are in search of novelties. Produced at 
Dulwich College on May 17th, with Mr. Brandram as the narrator, and with an 


orchestra recruited from the Crystal Palace, the work was received with every 
sign of success. 


“* Wagner as I Knew Him,” by Ferdinand Praeger. (Longmans.) 

Wagner's autobiography is understood to be in course of revision for publi- 
cation at some opportune moment, Until that moment arrives—and perhaps 
afterwards—this remarkable book will continue to furnish the nearest possible 
approach to a faithful picture of Wagner, as he lived. Wendell Holmes once 
said that there were six personages involved in every conversation ; with still 
more truth it may be said that there are many more authors than one to every 
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biography. It is not John Smith’s life of Thomas Jones that we read, but it 
is John Smith’s view of what the public ought to know about the impressions 
which Thomas Jones made upon John Smith. This is as near as we usually 
get to the real Jones. One or two biographers have been able to give us more 
than this ; Boswell certainly, and Lockhart in his life of Scott, and perhaps we 
should add Mr. Trevelyan in his life of Macaulay. Now Mr. Praeger cannot 
certainly be ranked with any one of these three, but nevertheless he has some 
qualifications not possessed by the ordinary biographer. He sees the weaknesses 
of his subject without losing sight of his greatness. He was a devout worshipper 
of Wagner at a time when there were not ten men in England who had 
heard his music, and when nine of those ten regarded him as a charlatan. He 
continued to the end to regard him as the great musical genius of the century, 
although he was all the time keenly alive to the many and varied personal imper- 
fections of his hero. And,ashe had frequent opportunities of observing those 
imperfections in action, his record cannot be altogether pleasant reading for 
ardent disciples of the master. Personal cowardice, selfishness, extreme 
improvidence, are among the traits with which Wagner is endowed in these 
pages. These defects have been imputed to him before ; but a worse charge 
than any of these is the one respecting his treatment of Roeckel, now made 
clear for the first time. Roeckel was Wagner’s bosom friend and political 
ally at Dresden during the disturbances of 1849; and he was seized, impri- 
soned, and narrowly escaped instant execution, upon the evidence furnished by 
a letter in Wagner's writing. Wagner fled, and his escape was due to Roeckel’s 
own timely hint. Yet during the fifteen years that Roeckel remained in 
prison, Wagner made not the slightest attempt to procure his release ; and when 
at length Roeckel obtained his liberty, his “ friend ”—who had attained wealth 
and position, and whose word could have secured Roeckel a competence for his 
remaining years—declined to interrupt his artistic dreams, to consider so 
unimportant a subject. Praeger wrote to Wagner, asking him to do some-thing 
for Roeckel, and this was his reply : 


“TI cannot. Time may be when the good August shall feel that his old 
friend lives—now, all I can say is that the King loves me, with a love beyond 
description. I feelas sure of his love for me till the end, as I am conscious of his 
unbounded goodness to me now. It isa trial of the heaviest ; the formation of his 
mind I feel it a duty to undertake. He is so strikingly handsome, that he might 
pose as the King of the Jews (and—this in confidence—I am seriously reflecting on 
the Christian tragedy ; possibly something may come of it). But you must forgive 
me any more correspondence just now, as Iam busy.—Yours, RICHARD WAGNER.” 


With these words the poet and musician disencumbers himself of every mora) 
and social obligation, and devotes himself to training the mind, and draining the 
purse, of a poor lunatic monarch, and to meditating on the Christian tragedy as 
a subject for trombones and bass tubas. The publication of this one letter is 
sufficient without note or comment to constitute a heavier indictment against 
Wagner than anything that his most violent detractors have ventured to formu- 
late against him. After this his other shortcomings appear trivial, and after 
all the great concern of the public with Richard Wagner is not his personal 
defects. It is more to the purpose to know something of the qualities by 
virtue of which he became the creator of Tristan and Parsifal, the revolution- 
iser of musical drama. One thing becomes quite clear in these pages, namely, 
that Wagner possessed great physical and mental energy, and that unbounded 
capacity for taking pains, which, if it is not in itself genius, is the only soil in 
which genius can bear fruit. He laboured in his early youth at the scores of 
Weber and Beethoven, knew all the important ones by heart, and had produced 
a pianoforte arrangement of the ninth Symphony before he was eighteen years 
old. He never conducted a work until he had fully mastered every bar, and 
could conduct it without once referring to the score. While he was conductor 
at Dresden, he laboured incessantly over the most minute details to ensure 
a perfect rendering. He would go through all the band parts himself, marking 
the nuances and tempi. He would bave special rehearsals for different instru- 
ments, “ singing and screaming the parts over to them.” The most backward 
members of the band he would take individually, persisting with them until 
they had attained exactly the effects he desired. Of his own methods of com- 
position we do not learn quite so much as might be desired. But indeed, his 
scores themselves are sufficient to assure us that his gifts did not pour them- 
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selves out in spontaneous flow, but that his results were attained only by 
infinite labour and pains, and by constant remoulding. The “ Flying Dutch- 
man” score is built up out of three subjects, Senta’s ballad and the themes ot 


the Sailors’ and Spinning choruses. In the later works the number of themes: 


becomes far greater, but the method remains the same. The kind of labour 
which this method of composition demands is very different from that which 
the opera composers of the old Italian school found sufficient. “ For a work to 
live, to go down to future generations, it must be reflective. The composer 
must pass through a kind of. parturition.” That was Wagner's view, and his 
practice. He went to the piano with his idea in his mind, and made the piano 
his sketch-book, wherein he worked and reworked his subjects, steadily 
modelling his matter until it assumed the shape he had in his mind. He would 
try over his themes with all kinds of modulations and alterations of tempo, until 
he felt that he had exactly attained the effect for which he was seeking. 
Wagner was no pianist ; which from his point of view was perhaps an advantage, 
for he was never led away to develop the musical capabilities of his theme at 
at the expense of the dramatic situation. Wagner would sometimes laughingly 
say that he could at all events play the piano better than Berlioz,—whose perfor- 
mances on the instrument did not extend beyond picking out an air with one 
finger. Of Wagner's visit to London to conduct the Philharmonic, Mr. Praeger 
has a good deal to say. He regards himself as the sole contriver of that extra- 
ordinary engagement, and his account of Wagner’s reception is much more 
rose-coloured than that which has been given by more indifferent observers. 
Of the master’s later period, when he was completing the Nibelungen trilogy 
and superintending the Bayreuth Theatre, Mr. Praeger has little to say from his 
own personal knowledge. But as regards the earlier period, the book supplies a 
fund of interesting, new, and valuableinformation. It isa pity that theauthor did 
not live to revise it, for there are some passages which he would doubtless have 
altered. Such is the slip about Sir George Smart and “Elijah” on page 63. 
But the errors are mostly such as the intelligent reader can correct for himself, 
and they detract in no way from the interest or value of the book as a whole. 

“A Course of Wrist and Finger Gymnastics for Instrumentalists.” By A. Leffler 
Armin, (Hutchings & Crowsley.) 

The authoress is already known as 4 writer on sanitary gymnastics. Her 
present book is an application of her method to the special needs of performers 
on stringed or keyed instruments. It consists mainly of a series of exercises 
designed to give individuality and freedom to each finger of the hand, and Miss 
Armin guarantees to the reader that if the finger gymnastics are conscienti- 
ously performed for twenty minutes a day, divided into two periods of ten 
minutes each, “it will be possible by one hour's practice on the piano to effect 
more than by four hours’ practice without their use.” There may, perhaps, be 
some slight pardonable exaggeration in this statement, but there can be no 
doubt that a very large proportion of the time spent—and necessarily spent— 
in learning an instrument is taken up with the acquisition of strength and 
flexibility in the hands and wrists. The muscles with which the instrumen- 
talist has to do his work are those which are rarely used in ordinary life. Iu 
almost all our pursuits the hand is used as a whole, and gymnastics of the 
ordinary kind, however much they may strengthen the forearm, do nothing to- 
wards enabling us to move each finger by itself with the strength and precision 
required in fingering the Sonkeel. Miss Armin’s exercises seem admirably 
adapted to this latter purpose, and her little book may be warmly commended 
to the notice of all who are engaged in learning or in teaching any solo 
instrument, 


“ Transposition at Sight." By H. Ernest Nichol. (Nichol, Hull.) 

Every pianist ought to be able to transpose at sight ; but, as a matter of fact, 
few can accomplish this task, and to many capable pianists Beethoven's par- 
formance of his own Concerto in C sharp instead of C on its first production 
appears an achievement little short of marvellous. The fact that some few 
persons acquire the gift readily leads one to the supposition that the transposer 
is born, not made ; but this, of course, is far from the truth. The art is to be 
pag say and, as the author of this pamphlet clearly sees, the way to attain it 
is by first obtaining a clear mental image of the scale, in which every note is 
regarded as having a definite relation to the key note. The exercises and 
hints which the author gives are excellent, but it is surprising that he has over- 
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looked the importance of the old clefs as an aid to transposition. The Italian 
opera maestri-al-piano, who understood the art of accompaniment better than 
the most cultivated pianists, used to transpose by aid of the alto, tenor, and 
other clefs, now discarded. If they had to transpose a piece a note higher they 
simply regarded themselves as playing in a clef in which the C was a note 
lower—supplying, of course, the necessary accidentals. It is not a difficult 
matter to remember the seven clefs necessary for transposition into all keys, 
and a chapter upon them and their use would form a valuable addition to 
Mr. Nichol’s little treatise. 





From Messrs. Ropert Cocks & Co. we have received a parcel of new 
music, containing the following pieces: An operetta, written by Cunningham 
Bridgman, music composed by Wilfred Bendall, which was performed with 
success at the Lyric Club on the 17th of March last, by Miss Decima Moore, 
Miss Rosina Brandram, Mr. Wallace Brownlow, and Mr. Courtice Pounds. 
Tonic Solfa Edition of Cowen’s cantata “The Fairies’ Spring,” translated 
by Charles Webb. “A Wedding Processional March,’ “A Dream of 
Mozart,” and “ Meditation,” three pieces for the organ, by James Shaw, 
are dedicated to, and performed by Monsieur Guilmont. “The Light of 
Thy Love,” song, words by May Gillington, music by Georges Pfeiffer. (Very 
pretty). ‘‘My Love and Delight,” song, words by May Gillington, music by 
Ernest Lake. “ Allin All to Thee,” song, words by Clifton Bingham, music 
by Henry J. Edwards. ‘“ Thou art my Life,” song, English words by Clifton 
Bingham, Italian words by P. Nazzoni, music by Angelo Mascheroni—composer 
of the popular “ For all Eternity.” ‘The Arena,” song, words by Shapcott 
Wensley, music by Joseph L. Roeckel ‘ An Eastern Lament,” song, words by 
R. 8. Hichens, the music by Joseph L. Roeckel, sung by Mr. Barrington Foote 
and Mr. Charles Copland. “Ever Since Then,” song, words by Clement Scott, 
music by William F. Amis. “The Silént Chimes,” song, words by Clifton 
Bingham, music by Frederic H. Cowen. 
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With the permission and approval of Mr. Walter Besant, his novel “ They 
Were Married” was dramatised by J. R. Crauford and Frederic Hawley, and 
produced under the same title at the Strand Theatre on Friday afternoon, 
June 17th. 


At the Royalty on May 27th we had “Le Petit Chaperon Rouge,” the 
English of which would be “ Little Red Riding Hood,” but the plot of the 
play has little to do with the nursery story, except that the roué may be 
looked upon as the wolf. The authors of this musical play without words, 
Messrs. M. A. de Sanson and H. de Brisay, told their story in an interesting 
manner, and the music of Monsieur C. H. du Sivry is tuneful and appropriate. 
It was preceded by “ Make Beliefs,” a duologue from the Danish of Otto 
Benzon, translated by Dagmar Holberg and J. T. Grein. 


“La Mégére Apprivoisée ” attracted far less attention at the Opera Comique 
than was anticipated, for Mr. Paul Delair’s version of ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew” had made a sensation in Paris at the Comédie Francaise, owing 
principally to M. Coquelin’s novel though spirited reading of Petruchio. He 
made the character more jovial if more of a low comedy part, toned down some of 
the apparent brutalities, and indulged sometimes almost to excess in get-up and 
grotesque behaviour. Mdlle. Malvau was scarcely as bewitching a Katherine 
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as we expect, and was hardly worthy the trouble that Petruchio takes to 
tame her. 


On May 28th Madame Sarah Bernhardt re-appeared in London at the 
English Opera House, under the management of Messrs. Abbey and Grau, as 
Cléopatre in the play of that name written by Messrs. Victorien Sardou and 
Emile Moreau. Of the play itself it may be said that it is in every way 
inferior to Shakespeare’s “ Antony and Cleopatra,” but Madame Bernhardt, by 
the force and persuasiveness of her acting, carried it through and made it a 
success. Monsieur Darmont was an effective though rather too melodramatic 
Antoine. The other characters were really of little importance, except 
perhaps the Octavie, which afforded opportunity for a good scene with Antoine 
and for some wonderful by-play on the part of Madame Bernhardt. June 
13th saw Madame Bernhardt in “La Tosca,” and never before did she throw 
such marvellous witchery and power into the title-réle. Her acting almost 
reconciled one to the barbarity of the play itself. The Scarpia of M. Darmont 
was greatly to be commended, as was also the ease and humour of M. Munie 
as the Marquis Attavanti. Madame Sarah Bernhardt appeared on June 16th 
in “ Pauline Blanchard,” a play written by A. Darmont and A. Humblot. 
“Pauline Blanchard,” as a play, is crude. It appears to have been written 
expressly to bring out Madame Bernhardt’s powers, for probably no other 
actress would have taken the character—a rather repulsive one. Even the 
wonderful acting did not make “ Pauline Blanchard ” very acceptable in London, 
whatever it may have been in Australiaand America. It will probably suit the 
Parisians. On Saturday, the 18th, Madame Bernhardt appeared in “ La Dame 
aux Camélics,” her interpretation of which is well known ; and on the 22nd 
as Fédora, one of her greatest impersonations. On Saturday, June 26th, she 
appeared for the first time in England in the French version of “ Leah.” 


“La Statue du Commandeur,” a very charming play without words, was pro- 
duced by Mr. C. J. Abud and Charles Lauri at the Prince of Wales’s on June 
11th. The story of Don Juanand his invitation to the statue of the Commander 
to sup with him is fairly well followed. The statue descends at midnight, seats 
itself at the banqueting table, and, fascinated by the charms of Rosaura and 
Sylvia, a singer and a dancer, eventually toasts them liberally, and drinks wine 
to such an extent as to become intoxicated, in which state the statue joins in 
hilarious dances. The next morning, bewildered and dazed, and crowned with 
a chaplet of roses which had been placed upon its brows the night before, the 
statue is seated at the base of its pedestal. Presently enters Don Juan, who 
mocks at it, and orders its helmet to be restored. Almost immediately on this 
being placed on its headthe statue seizes Don Juan by the throat and strangles 
him, and then solemnly and in a dignified manner resumes its place on the 
pedestal. Monsieur A. Tarride made the play a success by his inimitable per- 
formance of the statue, in which performance dignity and drollery were 
properly combined. He was greatly assisted by M. Courtés in the broader 
character of Sgnarelle. Mdlle. M. Chassin in dumb show sang a song in praise 
of wine and women so well as to be encored, and was altogether charming, and 
Mdlle. Litini was seductive as the dancer, these two characters being of course 
lady-loves of the profligate Don Juan, a part which was neatly played by M. 
Burguet. The music by Mr. A. David is very pleasing, and much aided the 
story. 


“A Pair of Spectacles” was revived at the Garrick Theatre on Monday 
evening, June 20th, and afforded the greatest enjoyment to the audience. 
The changes from the original cast were—Mr. Henry Ashford, Lorimer ; Mr. 
Charles Rock, Bartholomew ; Miss Winifred Fraser, Lucy Lorimer ; and Miss 
Minna Blakiston, Charlotte. Mr. Hare will commence touring with these and 
other pieces in his répertoire some time in July. 


The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit have now completed their extensive altera- 
tions, and they are offering excellent facilities to those who desire security for 
jewels, etc. To the theatrical profession this is an invaluable suggestion, and 
should be acted upon by those not requiring at the moment the use of their 


jewellery. 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS in London, from May 24th, to 
June 21st, 1892 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus © ) 


May 24 “Agatha,” three-act play, by Isaac Henderson. For series of 
matinées. Criterion. 
» 25 “The Noble Art,” three-act farcical play, by Eille Norwood. First 
time in London. Matnée. Terry's. 
» 26 “Don Pedro,” by Langdon E. Mitchell. Matinée. Strand. 
- we oe a society play, by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. Mutinée. 
trand. 
» 26 “Ruth Underwood,” one-act play, by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. 
Matinée. Strand. 
“Le Petit Chaperon Rouge,” play without words, by Albert de 
Sanson and H. de Brisay, music by C. de Sivry. Royalty. 
» 27 “Make Beliefs,’ duologue from the Danish of Otto Benzon, by 
Dagmar Holberg and J. T. Grein. Royalty. 
» 28 “Cléopatre,” five-act drama, by Victorien Sardou and Emile Moreau, 
music by Xavier Leroux. Royal English Opera House. 
» 28 “A Hidden Joe,’ melodrama, in a prologue and four acts, by Ina 
Leon Cassilis. Lecture Hall, Greenwich. 
» 28 “Hilda,” three-act play. Matinée. Princess's. 
» 28 ‘Will He Come Again,” comedietta, by Mrs. Bernard Wishaw. 
(“Two or One”). Matinége. Princess's. 
» 30 “ Nicholson's Niece,” three-act farcical comedy, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
Matinée. Terry’s. 
» 30 “La Mégére Apprivoisée,” version by Paul Delair, in four acts, of 
Shakespeare's “‘ Taming of the Shrew.” Opera Comique. 
June 1. “A First Rehearsal,” one-act comic operetta, written and composed 
by Louis Cottell. Athensum, Tottenham Court Road. 
» 1 “A Matrimonial Agency,” operetta, written and composed by Louis 
Cottell. Atheneum, Tottenham Court Road. 
“The County,” play, in four acts, by Estelle Burney and Arthur 
Benham. Matinée. Terry's. 

» 2 “Miss Impudence,” saynéte, written by E. A. Morton. Matinée. 
Terry’s. 

» 2 “Hero and Leander,” three-act play, by Kyrle Bellew. First time in 
London. Shaftesbury. 

» 2 “A Play in Little,” one-act play, by Ian Robertson. Shaftesbury. 

» 6 “The Span of Life,” four-act drama, by Sutton Vane. Grand. 

» 7 “Marriage,” three-act play, by Brandon Thomas and Henry Keeling. 
Matinée. Court. 

» 9 “Strathlogan,” modern Irish drama, by Charles Overton and Hugh 
Moss. Princess's. 

» 10 “Rest,” one-act play, by Henry V. Esmond. Matinée. Avenue. 

» 10 “Her True Colours,” comedietta, by W. A. Brabner. First time in 
London. Matinée. Avenue. 

» 11 “La Statue du Commandeur,” play without words, written by P. 
Endel and E. Mangin, music by Adolphe David (for series of 
matinees, placed in evening bill June 18th). Prince of Wales's. 

» 11 “Moses and Son, an Up-to-Date Mosaic,” in three acts, by J. 
Gordon. Royalty. 

» 13 “The Young Recruit,” three-act burlesque opera, by B. C. Stephen- 
son and Sir Augustus Harris, music by Leopold Wenzel and J. 
Crook. First time in London. Grand. 

» 13 “A Fight for Honour,” five-act drama, by Frank Harvey. First 
time in London. Surrey. 
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‘La Tosca,” drama in five acts and six tableaux, by Victorien Sardou. 
Royal English Opera House. 

“The Golden Chance,” five-act drama, by St. Aubyn Miller. First 
time in London. Sadler’s Wells. , 

“The Duke’s Diversion,” two-act musical comedy, founded on a piece 
by J. R. Planché, with lyrics by George Mudie, music by Michael 
Dwyer. Parkhurst. 

“His Landlady,” farce, by George Mudie. Parkhurst. 

“Pauline Blanchard,” six-act drama, by Albert Darmont and Hum- 
blot. From the novelof Jules Case, Royal English Opera House. 

“‘They were Married,” four-act comedy, by J. R. Crauford and 
Frederick Hawley. Matinee. Strand. 

“Hester's Legacy,” “The Home of Our Adoption,” “The Social 
Reformer.” All one-act plays. Produced by amateurs. Lad- 
broke Hall. 

‘“‘By the Midland Sea,” an episode, by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
Matinee. Criterion. 

“Mrs. Hilary Regrets,” comedietta, by Theyre Smith. Matinee. 
Criterion. 


In the Provinces, from May 21st to June 13th, 1892 :— 


“The Duke’s Diversion,” musical version of the two-act comedy by 
J. R..Planché, music by Michael Dwyer, lyrics by George Mudie. 
Public Hall, West Norwood. , 

“Dear Jack,” sketch, by Mrs..Giraud (performed by amateurs). 
T.R., Colchester. 

“Penelope,” dramatic cantata, by Burnham Horner (performed by 
amateurs). T.R., Colchester. ; 

“Her Release,” one-act play, by Henry Edlin. Pier Pavilion, 
Folkestone. 

“Deeming; or, Doomed at Last,” domestic tragedy (author un- 
announced). Adelphi, Liverpool. 

“ Dashing Dick Turpin,” revised version of “ Rookwood,” by Butler 
Stanhope. Royal, Birkenhead. 

“From Shore to Shore,” romantic drama, by Alfred England and 
Chas. Rider Noble. Opera House, Northampton. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Muffett,” original comedietta, by Lita Smith. Gaiety 
Theatre, Hastings. 

“ Constancy ; or, Two Blighted Lives,” duologue operetta, by Cecil 
Barnard. Victoria Hall, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

“English Hearts,” four-act drama, by Matthew Hall and Herbert 
Green, music by Charles Harrison. T.R., Lincoln. 

“The Red Barn,” four-act drama, by George Comer and Lionel Ellis. 
Royal Alhambra, Barrow-in-Furness. 

“The Clerk of the Weather,” three-act fantastic comedy, by Kate 
Osborne and Agatha Hodgson (for copyright purposes). Opera 
House, Torquay. 

“The Jerry Builder,” three-act farcical comedy, by Mark Melford. 
Prince of Wales’s, Southampton. 


In Paris, from May 17th to June 10th, 1892 :— 
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“Les Vieux Amis,” three-act comedy in verse, by M. Jacques 
Normand. Odéon. 

“Le Cément,” one-act comedy, by M. Joseph Gayda. Dejazet. 

“Le Beguin de Nini,” three-act farcical comedy, by Gustave Sanger 
and Maurice Varet. Déjazet. 

“Le os d’Aurec,” three-act comedy, by Henri Lavedan. Vaude- 
ville. 

“Les Commis Voyageurs,” three-act vaudeville, by Busnach, Gardel 
and Anézo. Renaissance. 

“Monsieur de Barbizon,” three-act vaudeville, by H. Raymond and 
Georges Petit. Cluny. 

“ Toto,” three-act operetta, words by Paul Bilhaud and Albert Barré, 
music by Antoine Banés. Menus-Plaisirs. 








